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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 





Mr. Gav's critique on Lady Charlotte’ Bury’s “ Three Sanctuaries 
of Tuscany,” will appear next month. 

We shall be glad to see the article N. M. speaks of. 

Mr. A. shall be written to on the subject of his communication. 

The article on Mr. O'Brien's “ Round Towers of Ireland,” has 
been unavoidably postponed till next month. 

We are glad to be able to give the name of the author of the papers 
called “ Recollections of the Old Actors, by a surviving Spectator of 
Garrick,” and the “ Riots in 1780 by an Eye-witness.” It is Mr. Shel- 
drake, the celebrated surgeon for personal deformities.—This state- 
ment is the more necessary, as some of our more wary commentators 
have qualified their commendation of his records by doubt, which, 
we trust, will now no longer exist. 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF LORD TENTERDEN. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 





Lorp TENTERDEN died on Sunday, 4th of November, 1832, aged 
seventy years, and about three weeks. No abler or better judge ever 
presided over the King’s Bench. His knowledge of the law was 

rofound and unerring. He had a natural solidity of judgment, and 
he had improved it by the highest cultivation. He had distinguished 
himself at the University of Oxford, as a perfect classical scholar ; 
and he wrote Latin poetry to the last. As a judge he was eminently 
skilful in seizing the pith of the question, and throwing off the dis- 
traction of all Bevel wes or collateral matter. Retaining this sole 
clue, he simplified all arguments and debates, nor could ever be drawn 
astray by wild oratory or ingenious sophistry : his sole object was to de- 
the law, not to make it. He did not enter into assumed meanings or 
intentions: he took it as it was. He allowed no prejudices to ope- 
rate, he patiently waited till the case arrived at the stage where the 
point became developed, and from that nothing could divert him. 
He allowed no dust to be thrown into his eyes, however bright the 
eloquence that threw the sparks. 

He was a master, first, of all the principles of the law, and se- 
condly, of all its technicalities ; in him one was made to assist the 
other ; the latter were guide-posts which aided the memory, and gave 
precision to the rule. The laborious office of a Chief Justice of 
England in these days is too great to be even conceived by a com- 
mon mind. 

There have been judges who have loved display, and attempted to 
grapple with irrelevant matter. There is more than enough for any, the 
strongest mind, to do in deciding on the true question at issue, in the 
innumerable cases which call for a chief’s judgment. As ornament 
is a mark of weakness in literary composition, so is discursive argu- 
of ignorance in a judge: where he only guesses instead of knowing, 
he argues. Lord Tenterden knew the whole law, both in its fountains 
and its forms, and never resorted to these artifices. He was more able, 
therefore as a judge than as an advocate. He came to the bar with 
all the advantages of long and regular culture and established repu- 
tation. At school he had been emivent for classical erudition from 
an early age: thence he obtained a scholarship at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1781 ; and here he first obtained the under gradu- 
ate’s prize, in the University, for Latin verses; and afterwards the 
Bachelor’s prize for the English prose-essay .He was about that time 
tutor to Judge Buller’s son, and, by the recommendation of that emi- 
nent judge took the profession of the bar instead of the church. 

Thus he entered himself of the Middle Temple about 1788, being 
then A.M. And though he came thus late, with the fame of an 
eminent scholar, he patiently submitted, at the recommendation of 
Judge Buller, to occupy himself a few months in the office of Sandys 
and Co. eminent solicitors in Craig’s-court, that he might become ac- 
quainted with the first forms of practice. He then became a pupil of 
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Mr. Wood (afterwards a baron of the Exchequer), one of the most 
eminent special pleaders ;"and, after the terms of his pupelage expired, 
practised himself as a special pleader under the bar. About 1795 he 
was called to the bar, and went the Oxford circuit. He was counsel 
for Lockhart Gordon on the prosecution of the celebrated Mrs. Leigh 
(a natural daughter of old Lord Le Despenser), for abduction, and 
saved him by one single sagacious cross-question to the witness. The 
native quality of his mind displayed itself as an advocate ; he was 
eminent for his solidity and skill, but not a flourishing orator: he 
therefore addressed a court with more effect than a jury. He thus 
continued in moderate and certain, but not the leading practice, for 
nearly twenty years, when, early in 1816, he was promoted to the 
bench of the Common Pleas, and thence, in a few months, to the 
King’s Bench, on the death of Justice Le Blanc, and, as a rare in- 
stance, he was, on the resignation of Lord Ellenborough, in Novem- 
ber, 1818, advanced, by the favour of Lord Eldon, to the chief-justice- 
ship, but without a peerage. There never was a more virtuous, just, 
and uninfluenced appointment. It had not the remotest connexion 
with political weight or intrigue ; the promotion was solely on the 
ground of pure merit and fitness. It need not be said that he dis- 
charged that high and most laborious office for fourteen years, with 
unequalled ability, skill, learning, and integrity, because, even during 
his life, it was universally admitted. In 1827, when his majesty’s 
ministers thought proper to elevate to the peerage two other eminent 
members of the law, Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Plunkett, Mr. Can- 
ning, the premier, in a few beautiful words of high acknowledge- 
ment of the merits of the chief-justice, also offered, in his majesty's 
name, the peerage to him, as due to the exalted station he filled, and 
the exemplary, able, and honourable manner in which he had dis- 
charged its duties ; and he was accordingly raised to the title of Lord 
Tenterden, a small town in Kent, of which his mother was a native, 
and from whom, if talents and virtues are inheritable, he derived his 
talents and virtues. 

He was himself a native of Canterbury, born in a house directly 
opposite to the great west-end of the cathedral; which house had 
had an extrrordinary fate, as it had been formerly the birth-place of 
the Countess of Salisbury (Miss Keate), grandmother of the present 
marquis. Lord Tenterden, at nine years old, was sent to the public 
school of that city, founded Henry VIII. (then under Dr. Beauvoir, 
an eminent classical scholar), and from his very entrance distinguished 
himself by industry, talent, and correct conduct. At twelve years 
old, 1775, he began to write Latin verses, and always kept at the 
head of his class. In 1795 he married Miss Lamotte, daughter of 
John Lamotte, Esq., then of Basledon, in Berkshire, afterwards of 
Thorn-Grove, near Worcester, by whom he has left two sons and 
two daughters. A few years ago he bought a seat at Hendon, in 
Middlesex, that it might be within reach of his official duties. Many 
years past, in the early part of his practice at the bar, he published a 
Treatise on the Law of Commercial Navigation, which has had several 
editions, and is in high estimation and authority. It is not a crude 
collection of cases, like most in this science, but a methodical. and 
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well-digested arrangement of principles, fortified by the decision of 
the courts, and written in a perspicuous, brief, and elegant style. 
Lord Tenterden was of the middle height, with nothing striking 
in his features or expression. He had an even temper, strict morals, 
and severe and unbending integrity. His conversation was, like his 
mind, rather solid than brilliant: he was more inclined to keep on the 
respondent than on the advancing side of an argument, in which he 
was acute, and instantly saw a weak part. He was prudent and eco- 
nomical in every transaction of life. No man had more ballast in his 
mind: he had no ostentation, no vanity ; and was not in the smallest 
degree inebriated by his high station. His Latin and even English 
compositions prove that he did not want fancy ; but he was rather a 
severe and exact critic. He had not much mercy for the wildness 
and irregularity of modern literature. Like Dr. Johnson, he always | 
exercised his reason rather than his imagination ; and never allowed 
himself to wander much in the fields of romance. His friendships 
were not lightly taken up, nor ever abandoned, unless for some insu- 
perable cause: when once fixed they were generous, warm, pure, 
and benevolent. As, from the age of twenty-six, he steadily pursued 
the most laborious of all professions, so he had no time to mix much 
in general society, or relax himself by any of the pleasures of the 
world. He, therefore, retained somewhat of the manners of the 
scholar and the lawyer, which do not make that conversational dis- 
play, or exhibit those artifices of amusing triteness, seizing upon light 
circumstances, just touching them and then flying away, like a bee 
extracting honey from flowers, for which they, who study only to 
please, acquire such skill. His mind was occupied with great things, 
and they who do great things well, seldom do little things gracefully. 
It was among his high virtues that he abstained from taking a poli- 
tical part: as a judge it added to the unshaken confidence in his in- 
tegrity, and stern regard to the pure and strict law. He had political 
opinions: they were those of the moderate Tories, in which he had 
been always brought up, and from which he never swerved. He had 
been reared under the patronage and shadow of the church: he had 
looked from his earliest infancy on the mighty structure of its magnifi- 
cient metropolitan cathedral ; he had been taught, as a child, to venerate 
its ancient and noble institutions: thence he had imbibed his learning ; 
pf were like plays of his boyhood ; there he nursed the hopes and 
ambitions of his youth. He passed a glorious career, though in toil and 
anxiety ; and in latter years in great occasional bodily pain. How grati- 
fying to hear a universal acknowledgment of the masterly manner in 
which he executed his supreme judicial office! He never let a witness 
prevaricate or a counsel wander from his subject. He had not a shewy 
mind, and those who did not know him intimately and deeply were 
a at his superiority. He threw no mist round his subjects, 
and never grasped at shadows. The first thing he did was to reject 
all vagueness, and bring the question or halo to the highest degree 
of precision. He at once, by a sort of brief directness, put an end to 
all that uncertainty, or impartial apprehension, or ignorance, or arti- 
fice, which deals in superfluous words. Perhaps, therefore, he was 
a little more inclined to the laconic, the sarcastic, and the contemp- 
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tuous, than was always pleasant to others.—Such was he to the last, 
—qualis ab incepto. The present writer knew him from the age of 
twelve years. Even at that early age the same mental characteristics 
displayed themselves. He kept his friend in order in the same way, 
as he afterwards kept the court in order. That friend always 
knew, felt, and bowed to his superiority. In his presence, he always 
had the awe that his own momentary ebullitions, and the temporary 
warmth in which his imagination dressed a subject, would be detected 
and dispelled by a speed which he could not resist. Lord Tenterden’s 
turn of mind, from boyhood, was grave, reflecting, and rationative. 
It was strict intellect. He was not gifted with any striking talent of 
humour, wit, imagination, or fancy. It was a mistake to suppose him 
slow ; he exercised deliberation as an imperious duty: but was gifted 
with an extraordinary native sagacity. His laboriousness was the 
more virtuous, because he did not lose labour for labour’s sake, as 
some do. He had no enthusiasms, no predilections, no peculiar bents. 
He cultivated in every thing what is called good sense, and rectitude 
of mind. Propriety therefore, correctness, polish, and elegance, are 
the characteristics of his compositions, rather than great elevation, 
or splendour, or eloquence. In this attempt at the most conscientious 
discrimination the writer conceives that he is doing the memory of the 
departed worrny the most honour. 

All high-flown and general praise goes for nothing with the pub- 
lic. It receives nothing favourably which does not meet the assent 
of its judgment and knowledge. But that praise which finds an 
echo in the bosoms of the intelligent will remain there unforgotten. 
Since the time of Lord North, no such Chief as Lord Tenterden has 
sat upon that bench. It is for the honour of Kent that it produced 
another of the greatest judges of the land,—Lord Hardwick. 

The present writer is not sure that he is entitled to give the fol- 
lowing ecimen of Lord Tenterden’s Latin poetry in his latter days, 

d still less the whole relation of the origin of his Lyrics on a dif- 
ferent subjoct, viz. “‘ Botanical Descriptions.” 


* John Williams* of the norther circuit, now the queen’s attorney 
general, who is an admirable scholar, sent me four or five Greek 
epigrams of his own. I had a mind to thank each of them, and 
found I could do so with great ease to myself in ten Hendeca-sylla- 
bles. This led me to compose two trifles in the same metre on two 
favourite flowers, and afterwards some others (now I think twelve in 
all) in the different Horatian metres ; and one an Ovidian epistle, of 
which the subject is the ‘ Forget Me Not.’ One of the earliest is an 





* Lord T. prefaces this by saying “ I must tell you how this fancy of recom- 
mencing to humour Latin metres, after a cessation of more than thirty years, 
began. Brougham procured for me from Lord Granville a copy of some poems 

nted by him under the title of Nuge, chiefly his own, one or two I believe of 

rd Wellesley, written long ago; and a piece of very good Greek humour by 
Lord Holland.” 
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Ode on the Conservatory in the Alcaick metre, of which the last | 
stanza contains the true cause and the excuse of the whole, and this 
I will now transcribe, 
‘ Sit fabulosis fas mihi cantibus 
Lenire curas ; sit mihi floribus, | 


Mulcere me fessum senemque, 
Carpere quos juvenis solibam.’ 


15th September, 1830. 


Sir Egerton Bridges, in a poem privately printed 1831, entitled 
“ Modern Aristocracy,” has the following address to Lord Ten- 
terden : 


O thou, from whose firm course thy steadier heart, 
No wildering fires would dazzle to depart, 

By force concenter’d, reason, memory, toil, 

Who keep’st one pace, nor art. nor hate could foil ! 
O thou, with whom one task, in boyish days, 

One friendly rivalry, one aim of praise, 

One sport, one taste, of summer’s suns one shade, 
One growing theme, by winter’s fires essayed. 

By better hopes and fairer prospects crown’d— 
How wide the lot thy happier age has found ; 
Plac’d at Ambition’s summit—on the seat, 

Whefe Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, Honour meet ; 
The toil by day, the nightly sleep that draws ; 

A nation’s loud concurrence of applause ; 

A conscience pure and high, that proudly knows 
From no base act the lofty grandeur flows. 

The thought that if the toil intense is pain, 

For public good thou labour’st not in vain ! 

Th’ assurance, when this scene is clos’d by fate, 
Honours thy long posterity shall wait ;— 

O what a bright career of just renown, 

That pays thy virtues with an earthly crown! 
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DOMUS CONSERVATORIA. 
BY LORD TENTERDEN. 








Olim Quirites, te colimus deam 
Tritumve celatrumve numen 
Marmoreis domibus locamus, 
Quas impudicis vocibus ebria 
Lascivientim turba jocantium 
Festis salutatura, donis, 
Saltibus et strepitu revisat ; 


Haud nos, ut orbem, Flora, per inclytum 








Sed rure aprico te vitrea excipit 
(Edes, remissis pervia solibus, 
Qua videas imbres nivales, 

Et gelidis hyemem sub arctis, 
Secura jam non hospitio minus, 
Nostro tepebis, sub Jove candidum, 

Quam si benigno tu Tarentum, aut 

Niliacum coleres Syenen. 


Cecis pererrat tramitibus domum 
Ardor, propinguis missus ab ignibus, 
Aut per canales unda clausos 
Et fluit, et refluit, recentes, 
Secum calores perpetuo rotans 
Gyro; quietis leta laboribus 
Servire, jucundoque curas 
Auxilio tenues levare, 


Ergo sub auris plurima non suis 
Ardentis Austri progenies viget, 
Neve occidentales Eois 
Addere se socias recusant, 
Herbeve, planteve ; aut patricium dolent 
Liguissa ccelum ; fervidus abstulit 
i nauta, mercatorve prudens, 
Aut peregrina petens viator 





Misit colendus ; gentibus exteris 
Mirandus hospés, salvus ab estubus 

Uligenosis, nubibusque 

ethefera gravidis arena 

Non tali monstrum naribus igneos 
Spirans vapores cessit Tasoni, 

Nec tali donum seevientis 

Conjugis ennocuam Creontis 


Natam perussit: nue vagus Hercules 
Tam dira visit, perdomuit licet 
Hydrosque centrumvosque clavo, et 
Semiferum validus giganta——. 
Sit fabulosis fas mihi cautibus 
Lenire curas, sit mihi floribus 
Mulcere me fessum senemque 


C re quos juvenis solebam. 
— Coel. Feb. 1828. 
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THE CONSERVATORY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN OF LORD TENTERDEN. ] 





Fora, no more, as in old Rome, 

To thee we raise the marble dome, 
And place npon the glittering shrine 
An image of thy form divine. 

Whither the laughing crowd resort, 
With wanton glee and drunken sport, 
To crown thy altars, bright with flowers, 
While mirth re-echoes from thy bowers. 
But on the open sunny plain 

We lodge thee in a glassy fane, 
Pervious to every genial ray 

That vivifies our brightest day, 
Through which, unmoved, you see, driven forth 
By the fierce wind that rules the north, 
The bounding hail and snowy shower, 
And all stern winter’s spells of power. 
And here, beneath our fostering care, 
You bloom as fresh, and look as fair, 
As if Tarentum’s glorious sky, 

In all its cloudles brilliancy, 

Or far Syenas, by the Nile, 

Was beaming on you all the while. 
Transmitted from th’ adjacent stoves, 
The heat around thy dwelling roves. 
In many a secret devious course, 

Or water from the hidden source, 

In leaden channels firmly bound, 
Ebbing and flowing, spreads around 
Incessant heat, a genial glow 

Such as more favour’d climates know ; 
And still the gentle element 

Rejoices in the favour lent, 

Well pleased by its sweet ministry. 

To spread around felicity, 


And hence to breezes not their own, 
The children of the burning south 
Exhale their sweets, while India’s zone 
Sends flow’rs and plants from Ganges’ mouth. 


In all their Eastern beauty drest, 
To vie with those that deck the West ; 

Nor grieve they for their native skies. 

And if enamour’d of their dyes, 

The sailor or the traveller bore 

Them home to grace his native shore, 

Safe from the perils of the deep, 

From suns that scorch and winds that sweep. 
The crowd in admiration gaze 

At the new wonders he displays— 

More wond’rous than the beast that came, 
With eyes of fire and breath of flame, 


























DR. CHALMERS, 


Beneath stern Jason’s conq’ring hand, 
Or that destroying, fatal brand 
Medea, in her fury wild, 

Sent to King Creon’s hapless child : 
Nor did the wand’ring son of Jove, 
Though with his fatal club he clove 
Hydras and Centaurs, ever see 

So wonderful a prodigy. 


Thus let the vet’ran chase away 

The cares of life’s declining day ; 

Let him a pleasing hour employ 

In the sweet dreams that sooth’d the boy, 
Culling the gay delicious flowers 

That bloom within the Muse’s bowers. 





DR. CHALMERS—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND— 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 





Dr. CuatmeErs’ late visit last autumn to the metropolis created 
a sensation in the religious world. We were among the thousands 
whom his fame attracted to Regent Chapel. We think highly of his 
eloquence—his piety none will call in question ; but in his judg- 
ment our confidence is limited indeed. 

His discourse on religious establishments, which discourse has 
since been published, is altogether an extraordinary production. It 
is extraordinary no less for the illustrations it contains of the rever- 
erend gentleman’s positions on the subject, than for the positions 
themselves. 

But surprised as we are at the Doctor’s notions on religious esta- 
blishments, we are still more so at the ground he takes with respect 
to the Church of England. He says “he felt quite assured that if 
the wealth which is still in reserve for the elements or the reward of 
an elevated scholarship be enervated, or even transferred to the sup- 
pe of the church’s homelier and humbler services, then will Eng- 

and cease to be that impregnable bulwark of orthodoxy, which she 
has heretofore proved, in virtue of her many ecclesiastical champions, 
among the nations of Protestant Christianity. 

This is startling enough, without controversy: it is more extraor- 
dinary as coming from a Clergyman of the Church of Scotland. We 
had thought that none but a bishop could have used such language: 
we could scarcely credit the fidelity of our auricular organs when 
the words first fell on our ears in Regent Chapel. The Doctor de- 
fends the English hierarchy as it is. His vision can discover no 
blemish either in the Church’s constitution or working. It is not 
enough that she be allowed her enormous revenues ; but those re- 
venues must not be more equally distributed among her clergy. If 
any part of the church’s wealth, that is to say, the incomes of her 
bishops, be “ transferred to her homelier and humbler services,’’ then 
both the church and religion will be ruined to a certainty—“Eng- 
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land will cease to be the impregnable bulwark of orthodoxy she has 
has hertofore proved.” 

There is something so very gross in this, that one scarcely knows 
how to grapple with it. Nor is it necessary that we should contro- 
vert the position at any length. Not to talk of one’s common sense, 
there is something in every unsophisticated breast that rebels against 
the doctrine that “‘ orthodoxy” can only be upheld by lavishing year 
after year some 10,000/. on an average, on each of twenty or thirty 
“dignitaries,’’ as the Scotch divine calls them, for doing little, so far 
as the interests of religion are concerned, but a world of mischief to 
the body politic ; while the thousands of inferior clergy, who labour 
in their vocation “from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,” 
scarcely get more remuneration than is received by mechanics for 
their industry. That must be a suspicious “ orthodoxy” which can 
only be supported by so gross and perpetual an outrage on all one’s 
innate notions of moral right. 

We have said that Dr. Chalmers is a Clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland. If his position be true, that the enormous revenues of the 
Church of England—which in the Reverend Gentleman’s vocabulary 
just means the bishops’ fees—are indispensable in their present un- 
equally distributed state, for the maintenance of “ orthodoxy,” then 
it follows that there can be no such thing as “ orthodoxy” in the 
Church of Scotland, for she has no dignitaries, no bishops, within 
her pale, while in the pay of her clergy there is no difference worthy 
of the name, when the comparative cheapness of living on the dif- 
ferent glebes is taken into account. Does the Doctor not see the 
awkward predicament in which his arguments place both his Church 
and his Country ? 

It were a bad look out for the “ orthodoxy of England ”’ if its ex- 
istence depended on the bishops. Had it been left in their keeping, 
had it depended either on their practical conduct or their “ ponderous 
erudition,” to use Dr. Chalmers’ expression, it would have been 
numbered among the things that were long ago. The Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the best part of whose life was spent in an obscure curacy, 
worth liitle more than 50/. a year, has done more for the “orthodoxy” 
of England, in Dr. Chalmers’ acceptation of the term, than all the 
bishops that ever lived put together. 

The Scotch theologian not only defends, with knight-errant 
temerity, the revenues or wealth of the Church of England, but he 
vindicates, with equal boldness, in an after-part of the sermon, the 
indolence, or, as he calls it, ‘ the indulgence of our established digni- 
taries.” If Dr. Chalmers be consistent, he must be very severe in 
his condemnation of the Church of Scotland, inasmuch as she tole- 
rates no idlers or drones among her clergy. And if he does blame 
her for having no wealthy or lazy “ dignitaries” within her pale, 
why does he not at once come out from her, and join a church 
which is so largely blessed in its idleness ? 

But we have not yet given the bishops credit for one half the 
merit to which, in Dr. Chalmers’ apprehension, they may lay claim. 
Among other signal general services they have rendered the cause of 
“ orthodoxy,” is the particular one of “keeping from the borders of 
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church both the Arian and Socinian heretics.” This is new to us. 
Can the Reverend Gentleman be serious, when he insinuates that 
these “ heretics” have not crossed the borders of the church? Im- 

sible. He must know that the Church of England numbers with- 
in her communion, a host of Arians and Socinians. He must know 
that she has done so ever since she was a church. Nor can he be 
ignorant of the fact, that Arianism and Socinianism (particularly the 
“even are at this moment making the most rapid progress within the 
boundaries of the church. And if they are either to be expelled, 
or their further progress stayed, the “ dignitaries ecclesiastical” are 
the last persons to whom we would look for such a consummation. 
They are notoriously much more tinctured with Arianism and Socini- 
anism than the inferior clergy. We think it scarcely admits of doubt, 
that alarge majority of the present bishops are Socinians, or, to em- 
ploy the term by which the class of christians meant to be charac- 
terized, proper to be designated: viz. ‘ Unitarians.” 

The Doctor, who seems determined to give the English bishops 
credit for every thing, next informs us that they have distinguished 
themselves above all other men as the successful defenders of Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of infidels. Here again the Rev. Gentle- 
man speaks without a book. We hold that not only the greatest 
number but the most triumphant defences of Christianity, for which 
the Church can claim credit, have been produced, either by the infe- 
rior clergy or by lay members. It is a singular fact, too, and one 
which but ill assorts with the Scotch divine’s assumed union of 
“‘ orthodoxy” with the “ ponderous erudition of bishops,” that those 
of the bishops and clergy generally who have most distinguished them- 
selves by these works on the evidences of Christianity, have belonged 
to the class of Christians whom he brands with the epithet of Socinian. 
Bishops sButler, Watson, and Dr. Paley (not to mention a host of 
others) are instances in point. 

But so far from the bishops having any right to monopolize the 
credit of being the only defenders of our faith, we deny that the 
Church has any exclusive claims to such credit, even when she adds 
her “clergy and lay members generally to her dignitaries.’ Reli- 
gion is, in this respect, under infinite obligations to the despised 
dissenters ; and here again, though the writer makes the admission 
with a sort of regret, chiefly to those whom Dr. Chalmers calls Soci- 
nians. It will suffice, in proof, to mention the names of Dr. Lardner, 
Leland, Leslie, and Priestley. 

Dr. Chalmers, in the plenitude of his zeal to eulogize the English 
bishops as the great and only champions of Christianity, does great 
injustice to his own church. Who wrote the most triumphant ex- 
posure of the sophistry of Hume, in his Essay on Miracles? Was 
it not Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen?—Who wrote the second best 
reputation of the errors of the infidel just mentioned ?>—Was it not 
Dr. Beattie, of Aberdeen? And have not the clergy and lay mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, in various other instances, done 
themselves immortal credit, by their vindication of Christianity when 
vilified and misrepresented by infidels ? 

There is a distinguished minister of the Church of Scotland, whose 
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name we have not yet mentioned as among those to whom Dr. Chal- 
mers, in his blind admiration of the Bench of Bishops, does an un- 
pardonable injustice. And who does the reader suppose that clerBy- 
man to be? He is none other than the worthy Doctor himself; for 
no one, without question, since the appearance of Paley’s Evidences, 
has produced so masterly a work in defence of Christianity, as Dr. 
Chalmers,—which work, as most of our readers are aware, first ap- 
peared in Brewster’s Encyclopedia, but has been since published 
and gone through many editions in a separate form. 

And yet the Doctor, and all the other persons whose names we 
have mentioned or referred to, have not only not had the “ advantages 
of wealthy endowments,” but have not had that “leisure ” which he 
considers indispensable “to vindicate the substance of our faith ;” 
for such of them as were ministers of the Gospel had their weekly 
pulpit labours to perform, and such of them as were not had the 
duties of their several professions to attend to. 

Dr. Chalmers’ discourse proceeds throughout on the assumption 
that the “ ponderousness” of a clergyman’s condition, and the sound- 
ness of his faith, are altogether dependent on the extent of his “ en- 
dowments” and the amount of his “leisure.” It follows, according 
to the Rev. Gentleman’s hypothesis, that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, having at least fifty times as much “ leisure and wealth” as the 
average run of the inferior clergy, must be fifty times as erudite and 
orthodox as any and every one of that body. Happy and admirable 
Archbishop of Canterbury! Ill-fated and “ to be pitied” clergy ! 

Seriously, we had not believed, until the conviction was forced 
upon us—first by the testimony of our ears, and afterwards by that 
of our eyes—that Dr. Chalmers came under the category of those 
referred to by Pope, when he says, 


“Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn,” &c. 


Dr. Chalmers, in an after-part of his sermon, lays down the posi- 
tion, that the bishops are the great bulwarks of christianity. It were 
a waste of time, and an implied censure on the understanding and in- 
telligence of our readers, seriously and at any length to controvert 
such an assumption. The Doctor, if he knows aught of public opi- 
nion on the subject, either in or out of the religious world, must be 
aware that that opinion is, that if Christianity had no better props 
than the bishops to support her, she must long since have gone to the 
wall. Positive good they, as a body, are perfectly innocent of ever 
having done revealed religion. We wish we could acquit them of 
having done it much actual mischief. The doctrines of many, and 
the lives of still more of them, have, we apprehend, done more injury 
to the cause of Christianity than all the assaults of Voltaire, Hume, 
Gibbons, Paine, and the nameless lesser fry of avowed infidels. 

On the unseemly and anomalous spectacle of a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland going so far out of his way to become the indis- 
criminate and zealous apologist of a church that differs in so many 
respects, and on matters of so great importance, from his own; on 
this unsecurely and anomalous sight it is not necessary we should 
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make any remarks. It has only to be seen to inspire in every breast, 
be the sentiments of the individual what they may, a feeling of un- 
mingled disgust. Can it be that the object of the Rev. Gentleman 
was, by his fulsome adulation, to ingratiate himself with the Bench of 
Bishops, and certain lords temporal, at any price, even that of his 
sense of propriety, if not his convictions of truth. We hope better 
things of the Doctor; but there are, we fear, many who will trace 
his conduct to this—some, possibly, to a worse motive. 

The most zealous, if not the most judicious, individual among the 
clergy themselves, who has of late years undertaken the defence of 
the Church, is the Bishop of Ferns. Perhaps he is among the boldest 
champions who have ever entered the lists in her favour. It is edifyin 
to witness the amazing temerity of this Right Reverend Father in God. 
Others of the friends of the Church have admitted that corruptions, 
though ofa slight kind, have somewhat marred her beauty ; and that 
she might be made to undergo the process of purification with advan- 
tage to herself. Not so with this redoubled champion of the hie- 
rarchy. He boldly maintains that there is nothing, either in her 
constitution or administration, susceptible of the slightest improve- 
ment, fearlessly offering that she is a paragon of perfection, and that 
all her clergy are immaculate in their morals. 

The Bishop of Ferns, whose valour no one will dispute, undertakes 
the defence of the hierarchy on the sense of her unequally divided 
revenues, as well as on all other points. In his view, the enormous 
diversity which exists in the salaries of “ the servants of the Church,” 
is the perfection of wisdom. Hear him on the subject.— The in- 
comes,” says he, “ allotted to the clergy are designed to induce men 
to enter into the Church with the hope that it will afford them a 
maintenance, and eventually a competence, or even an affluence. 
Seen in this light,” he continues, “I will appeal to the experience of 
all men, whether unequal emoluments, varying through very different 
degrees, will not be more attractive than the long uniform income 
which an equal division would afford to each individual.” 

Dr. Elrington deserves our thanks for the point-blank manner in 
which he utters his sentiments. He does not, like the other friends 
of the Church, so construct his sentences as purposely to conceal his 
meaning. He speaks so plainly as that he who runneth may read. 
We dare say, certain of his right reverend brethren will not thank 
him for his plainness of speech. There is no help for that, but what 
shall we say touching the purport of the extract we have given; a 
mere humiliating admission, or one betraying a more utter destitu- 
tion of every high and commendable principle of action, it were im- 
possible to conceive. The only consideration which Dr. Elrington 
here recognizes, as inducing men to enter into the Church, is one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Personal religion, moral qualifications 
in the person aspiring at the clerical office, are, according to this 
bishop’s showing, altogether out of the question. It is not that men 
improve the morals and promote the spiritual interests of those in- 
trusted to their care, that they assume canonicals: no, no; but that 
they may secure to themselves a competency of the good things of 
this life, and if possible rise to affluence. If this be not what is called 
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pushing fortunes in the Church, we should like to know what is. If 
any other person than a bishop expressed such language as we have 
quoted, the clergy would at once have branded him as a calumniator, 
and viewed him as an incorrigible swindler. Now, however, the thing 
stands recorded by the pen of no less a personage than Dr. Elrington: 
it dropped from his goose-quill in an evil hour: a wicked world 
will make their own use of it. To what a deplorable state must the 
Church be reduced, when her “ servants” in direct violation of their 
ordination vows, have no higher motive for entering the sacred office 
than that which, actuates a man in entering the army, the navy, or any 
other secular profession! 





SONNET. 
BY SIR EGERTON BRIDGES. 
TO H. F. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. 


Tuov hast with kindred spirit brpught to view, 
In Britain’s language Dante’s gloom sublime; 
Thou hast done nobly, and perform’d thy task 
With naked force, the bard becoming well. 

A toil so difficult ‘tis given to few 

To execute e’en in the happiest time 

Of inspiration, when the brain can bask 
Under the muses visionary spell. 

Invention there, in her most eloquent mood, 
Mystical, grand, and melancholy, opes 

The prospects of another world, rie ne 

With higher essence, where th’ aspiring hopes 
Of virtue past and former crimes regret, 

The spirits in a mingled conflict set. 





THE POACHERS. 
COUNTRY SKETCHES. 





“ Here’s a night,” said Jack Woodcock, as we came out of the 
sign of the ‘ Rabbits.’ ‘“ Here’s a night, frosty and starlight, and no 
moon; who'll go to Corringham-Scroggs,* and try for a few long- 
ear'd-ones ? we can get there by ten o'clock.” 

“ ]’ll make one,” said Mike Anderson. 

** And I'll make another,” said Bill Smith. 

* Will you go Tom?” said Woodcock turning round to me. 

“ T’ve no objection,” answered I, “if you think we shall not be 
caught.” 

“ Catch’d be d—d,” said Woodcock, “ we must chance all that, 
the country’s too wild, man, there’s no running you there among them 
bushes and brambles. Besides I know every twist and turn for 
twenty miles round th’ scroggs, and old Ben Robinson wouldnt take 
me if he could ; sometimes when th’ old keeper comes to th’ market 





* Scroggs, a wild expanse of forest land which has never been cultivated. 
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we have a pint or two of ale together. Then th’ old chap says, 
‘ Jacky! Jacky! thou’s been a sad rogue to our hares, I’m afear’d 
thou’ll be catch’d again before long ; it’s a long while now since thee 
saw th’ inside of Southwell, but there’s never a pitcher goes te th’ 
well but wot it gets broken at last.’ But he’s a good old chap. I 
hav’nt seen him here these last five weeks.” 

“ Have you got the snares with you?” said I to Woodcock. 

“ Yes,” answered he, pulling off his hat and producing a mass of 
spring wires ; “ you never find Jack without his tools.” 

At the sight of the snares, two tall greyhounds, the constant atten- 
dants of Mike and Woodcock, commenced chasing each other up and 
down the street, as if they were breathing themselves for the chace. 

“ Hey!” said Jack, eyeing them with pride, “ they know what's 
up when they see these bits of brass wire. Squire Sanderson comes 
up to me yesterday, ‘ John,’ says he, ‘ will you sell that dog ?’—* No, 
sir,’ said I, ‘I can’t spare him. —‘ Why, John,’ said he, ‘ what use 
*can you have for him ?’—‘ None, sir,’ saysI, ‘ only he’s fond of my 
company. I did sell him once for five pounds to a gentleman as 
came out of Yorshire, but he got away from him somehow and came 
back again in three days.’-—‘ Oh, then,’ said he, ‘it’s no use me buying 
him ;’ and off he walked. No, I'll never sell him, I would sooner 
sell the coat off my back.” 

“ That,” said I, “ is too ragged, no one would buy it.” 

“Yes, and you would be ragged too,” he retorted, “if you'd 
crept through as many briars and hedges as it has.” 

“ Come,” said Mike, “ if we are to go, let’s be off; we can talk 
and walk !” 

“ Stay!” exclaimed a voice from above, “ stay, and I'll go with 
you ; that is if you have no objection.” 

“ None,” was the universal answer; for we all recognized the 
stranger, who was a general favourite at the tavern ; not one of us 
knew his name; he had been there about a week ; kept a beautiful 
blood horse, and a servant man. He was only known there by the 
title of the young gentleman, which his actions truly merited. I was 
the only one of our party with whom he was acquainted, having con- 
versed with him several times in the bar, and once been with him on 
a shooting excursion. He had succeeded in borrowing the ostler’s 
Sunday smock-frock, and away we went, the dogs jumping, run- 
ning and gamboling before us. 

“ Are we not going to Corringham Scroggs ?” said the stranger. 

* Yes,” answered I ; “ but I am ignorant as to what part. I sup- 
pose we must submit to Woodcock’s guidance, who appears to be the 
leader.” 

“I wish you would ask him what quarter he intends leading us 
” said the stranger. 

* Certainly,” I answered. ‘“ Here, Woodcock, what part of the 
scroggs do you think of visiting to night?” 

“I have just been asking myself a few questions about that,” 
answered he ; “ last time I was there I tried Foxglove dingles ; time 
before that Crabtree valley ; and on Sunday night—” 
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« What,” said I, “ have you been twice since Sunday and now it’s 
only Wednesday night ?” 

“ Yes,” said he; “so has Mike Anderson ; that’s nothing, man ; 
sometimes we go in a morning, often if we happen to know when 
there’s a fox-hunting at any distance, because then we feel sure that 
the old squire’s safe.”’ 

« Well,” said I, “ but what part do you intend leading us to to-« 
night ?” 

“Why,” said he, “if you and that gentleman is'nt chicken- 
hearted, I should like to have a draw pretty near old Squire Beckett's 
hall ; it’s many a long day since I had, and I know that hares grow 
about there as plentiful as yellow broom-flowers ; besides we're a 
pretty strong party, it a’nt one or two that will take us.” 

“ Oh, by all means,’’ said the stranger, “ let’s go again the old 
squire’s hall if you think we shall have the most sport—you'll find 
me no coward.” 

« Agreed,” said Woodcock, and strode away to overtake Mike 
and Smith, who were all glee when they shared his tidings. 

“Were you ever on an expedition like this before?” said the 
stranger. 

“ Never,” answered I, “ although I am well acquainted with the 
scenery ; were you? 

“ No,” said he, “neither would I have come now did I not 
hope that we should be caught and brought before the old squire, 
who, by the way, is a magistrate.” 

“What,” said I, “if we should be caught and committed to 
Southwell for a month, will it not be a dearish joke? There’s no 
other alternative but to go or pay the penalty, which, although we 
might do, the others could not.” 

Instead of making an immediate reply, the stranger burst out into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, which he with difficulty suppressed. 

“ Come,” said he, “ 1 will now be candid with you upon condi- 
tion that you will not betray my secret, unless some unexpected 
emergency requires it.” 

I promised. 

“ T have,” said he, “ been on the continent during the last three 
years, and have but recently returned. Previous to my tour, I paid 
my addresses to Emma, Squire Beckett’s only daughter, and a lovelier 
angel never trod the starry galleries of heaven. Every thing pro- 
ceeded smoothly until the last general election, when my father and 
Emma’s met at Lincoln as leaders of opposite parties ; the contest 
ran high, and the party for which vs | father interested himself proved 
victorious, which so enraged the old squire, that he discharged me 
from ever again seeing his daughter. My father was too proud to 
offer any apology, and I too much in love to obey his orders, so we 
met by stealth ; indeed, it was her mother’s wish that we should be 
united, as we were sincerely attached to each other. I have not seen 
the lovely girl since my return, but carried on a regular correspon. 
dence in my absence, both with Emma and her mother, who are 
as firmly devoted to my happiness as ever. I have also won my 
father’s consent to the marriage, but the old squire is obdurate. JT 
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have purchased a licence, and if we are fortunate enough to be cap- 
tured to night, Iintend winning a bride in the disguise of a poacher.” 

I applauded the stratagem, and at his request offered my assistance, 
and as his father was lord of the manor, felt entirely at ease about 
consequences. 

We had now reached the scroggs, which lay stretched out before 
us in illimitable dimness ; a scene such as is only to be witnessed in 
a few solitary nem of England, now rose before us in the shadowy 
stillness of starlight ; old moss-grown thorns, which had risen to the 
height and circumference of dwarf-oaks, were scattered on every 
hand, while lofty trees, whose high heads and branching arms towered 
above like earth-striding Titans, bespoke that hundreds of eternity- 
grasped years, had glided away since first they arose limber saplings, 
that quivered to every blast. Long rank luxuriant grass which had 
never been shaken by the sweeping scythe, overhung the close-woven 
bracken and furze, while far away as the eye could measure, wild- 
sloes, crab-trees, brambles, and every variety of briar and thorn 
formed a long low impenetrable forest, which the foot of man, doubt- 
less, had never trodden. By ascending the top of some solitary pine 
which overlooked a greater part of this stubborn dwarf forest, you 
could observe an immense sheet of water, where thousands of happy 
birds rode in safety, which the murderous gun had never reached. 
Many atime, when a boy, have I climbed the top of some lofty 
tree, and sat gazing upon that scene for hours, until every sullen 
sloe that grew around, had arisen in my imagination a monster, to 
guard that enchanted lake, while the white-bosomed birds that flitted 
above with the sun-shine gilding their wings, seemed innocent spirits, 
who had made their dwelling there to avoid the destroying hand of 
man. Yes! even then, I would have given my “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
my only treasure, to have been one of these beautiful tall white fowers 
which stood day and night, gazing upon its own lovely shadow in that 
silent water; but these were boyish dreams, and have for ever fled, 
alas! to give place to gloomy realities. Little did I then dream, while 
gazing on that delightful scene, a happy boy, that the canker-worm 
of care would be eating deep into my aching heart, when I should 
have to throw my mind back upon years of remembered happiness, 
and describe it for the amusement of my readers.— 

“ Now, Tom,” said Woodcock, “ you must stand against that tree, 
and keep a bright look out down that sand-bank, round that corner 
of the wood, and up yon stream as you may see skimming under 
those woods, for there is no other way. And you, sir,” addressing 
the stranger, “ will perhaps have the kindness to stay with Tom, and 
help him to keep watch, for night has no eyes.” 

The stranger produced his cigar case and Promethean matches, and 
there we stood, two traitorous centinels, not caring how soon the 
enemy approached and made us all prisoners, at least we both felt 
willing to be captured.— | 

“Had you not better,” said I, addressing Woodcock who had 
been busy in preparing his springs, and was making for the furze- 
beds “commence planting the snares down this line of broom- 
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bushes, there seems to me, to be a many runs over the ling-beds up 
to yon clump of dark-trees.” 

“]’ll try it,” answered Woodcock, and began to fasten the s1.ares, 
to the openings formed by game between the stems of broom-bushes 
placing an oyster shell as a mark at every spring. Mike was busy 
planting his along a line of stunted wild-sloes, which formed a barrier 
to that corner of the scroggs. Smith stood behind an old black- 
thorn holding in the dogs, until all was ready fer them to run and 
drive the game into the springs. All around us was still as death, 
save when the peculiar cry of some hare which was already 
strangled broke the silence. 

“ See,” said the stranger, ‘‘ what are those blacks objects moving 
round yon wood corner ?”’ 

«One, two, three, four, five, six, seven men,” said I; “now they are 
skulking along the shadow of the wood-side ; they will not approach 
until they have ascertained our numbers.” 

“ Do you think,” said he, “ our companions will submit quietly to 
be captured ? ” 

“No; I am afraid not. Mike Anderson is a match for two ordi- 
nary men; Woodcock is as brave as a lion: unless we hang back, 
there will be war.” 

Woodcock now came up, with three hares in his hand, which had 
been strangled during the time of his setting the first and last snare; 
he threw them down at my feet, and having aided Mike with planting 
the opposite runs with springs, the signal was given, and away flew 
the dogs, leaping over the bushes which they could not penetrate. 

We were all] stationed in the front of the springs, driving the 
alfrighted game back as the dogs drove them forward, thereby com- 
pelling them to pass the lines where the snares were planted several 
times. ‘The dogs never once barked, so well had they imbibed John 
Woodcock’s cudgel lessons. The cries of death were now heard on 
every hand, while the broom-bushes shook as the entangled animals 
tugged at their wiry prisons, only making themselves more secure: 
one fine fellow bounced past me with the snare round his neck, which 
jingled again as he neared the shadowy wood. 

As I stood beside the stranger, I could perceive our foes skulking 
behind the bushes, and approaching nearer at every opportunity, 
when they considered our party most busied with the game. 

“They'll be upon us soon,” said the stranger, who was on the alert; 
“we had better hurry the dogs in and secure the hares.” 

He had scarcely spoken when a sharp shrill whistle summoned the 
faithful animals, and in a few seconds they were at Woodcock’s side, 
and again committed to the care of Smith. I then followed Mike, 
taking the hares as he unloosed them from the springs. The stranger 
did the same for Woodcock ; we were now joined by Smith, who 
came up bringing the three hares which were caught, “ before their 
time,” as Mike termed it, and made the total number fifteen. 

“ Now, my lads,” said Woodcock, “let’s have a pipe; I wouldn't 
wish for better luck than this, although one night we catched twenty- 
two.” 

As we stood in a small compass, with the dusky red light from 
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ignited cigars and tobacco, momentarily exposing, and deeply co- 
louring our faces, crack went a gun within twenty yards of where 
we stood, and the howl of a dog immediately followed, joined by 
the harsh croak of a raven that had roosted on a lofty thorn. In 
another moment Woodcock’s favourite greyhound came limping up, 
with his fore-paw bleeding. Our enemies were near upon us, when 
Woodcock sprang with the fierceness of a fury at the man who had 
shot his dog, and was again preparing to reload his piece. “Villain,” 
said he, “I would sooner you had shot me then my poor dog.” In 
his anger he had rushed upon the keeper, and borne him to the 
earth ; then seizing the muzzle of the gun, he struck the stock 
against a tree ; and while he retained the barrel in his hand, the butt 
and lock flew in every direction. 

Mike had seized two of the foremost, and held them by the 
neckerchief at arm’s length. 

The stranger had dexterously parried a blow from a bludgeon, 
and floored the aggressor ; another arm was uplifted to strike, when 
he drew out a pistol, and pointing it at his opponents, exclaimed, 
“The first that attempts to strike another blow I will send to his 
long reckoning ;’—and click went the pistol on full cock, ready for 
the deed. 

As for myself and Smith, we had not entered the action, for just 
at the moment when we were springing to the attack, the click of 
the pistol acted like a talisman upon our foes, and checked further 
advance. 

“ Loose your hold, Mike,” said the stranger; “ I hope you don’t 
intend throttling the men.” 

Mike obeyed, but not until he had tried what kind of music their 
heads would produce by being jowled together. 

Woodcock was yet kneeling upon the keeper, and shaking him at 
times, like a bull-dog, unwilling to let his enemy rise. ‘‘ You rascal, 
to shoot my dog.” (Another shake.) ‘“ What harm had he done ?” 

“Come, Woodcock,” said I, “let the man arise, your dog is not 
much hurt ; only a small shot or two in his fore-foot: beside you’ve 
broken the keeper’s gun.” 

“Yes,” said the young keeper, in a sorrowful tone, “that gun my 
father bore on his shoulder for fifteen years ; and now, like him, it’s 
no more.” 

“What,” said Woodcock, “ is old Ben dead ; and are you his son ?” 

“ He is,” answered the young man, rubbing his shoulder, “ and 
I’m his son.” 

“Then, here’s my hand,” said Woodcock, “and I’m sorry we 
fell out. Poor old Ben! many a glass have we had together ; many 
a hare have I given him, when he could not shoot them himself ; 
many a drop of gin have we had together upon these scroggs ; for 
I seldom came without something i’ th’ bottl—God bless him! he 
would’t injure a fly—poor old Ben!” And the cuff of his ragged 
jacket was uplifted, to dash away a tear. 

“Come,” said the stranger, “I presume we are all prisoners ; 
and, upon condition that no more force is attempted, we are willing 
to appear before Squire Beckett.” 
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“ You may go if you like,” said Mike, “ but I'll be——” 

“Hold,” said the stranger, “ be guided by me, and I'll be re- 
sponsible for the consequences of our visit.” 

“What!” said Woodcock, “if he commits us to Southwell for a 
month, will you sooner pay five pounds a-piece for us than let us 

o?” 

« T will,” answered the stranger. 

Glances were exchanged between the keeper and his companions, 
which signified they understood the stranger to be no common 
poacher. 

Woodcock now proceeded to tie the hares together ; throwing 
seven over the shoulder of Mike, and loading himself with the re- 
maining eight. 

“You surely don’t intend exposing them before the ’Squire?” 
said I, jocosely. 

“ Why not?” answered Woodcock ; “ we may as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb.” 

“ You had better leave them with us,” said the farmer men, who 
were the keeper’s companions. 

“ There’s plenty more on the scroggs,” said he ; “‘ you've the same 
chance of catching ’em as I had.” 

Nothing further occurred until we reached Somerby-Hall ; when 
we entered the large kitchen, the keeper bade us stay, and carried 
the tidings to the ’Squire. 

“ Bring them forward,” exclaimed a rich mellow voice ; and inte 
the large dining-room we were all marched ; the dogs first, then the 
stranger and game-keeper, followed by me and Woodcock, with the 
hares slung over his shoulder, smoking a short black pipe ; then 
came Mike and Smith, followed by the keeper’s assistants. 

At one end of the long mahogany table sat the ‘Squire, in his 
large easy chair ; his hair was as white as silver ; his fine ruddy face 
was the picture of kind-heartedness. On his right sat his lovel 
daughter. I have seen many beautiful women, but none so re 
culated to wound a young heart with love at the first sight as Emma 
Beckett. Her mother, and two young ladies who were visitors, 
which accounted for the old gentleman been up so late, completed 
the party. The young ladies rose to retire, when the old ’Squire 
kindly said. “ Sit still, my dears, I shall soon have done.” Emma's 
eyes seemed rivetted upon the strangers. 

Just as the session was about opening, an unexpected war broke 
out between Mike’s dog and a beautiful white cat ; which must have 
been worried had not Mike sprang to its release ; which he did, by 
throwing down his load of hares upon the mahogany table, and over- 
turning a wine decanter in his hurry. Emma had also arisen to the 
rescue of poor puss, which was now lodged safely in the stranger’s 
arms. He presented the affrighted cat to the lovely maiden ; and, 
at the same time, slipped a note into her hand. I perceived, by the 
ens of her beautiful eyes, that she had already recognized 

im. 

“Well,” said the old ‘Squire, “ what have you poachers got to 

say for yourselves? Anything, or nothing? Must I write out your 
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mittimus, or will you pay the penalties? I perceive you have been 
caught with the spoil.” 

“ We have only got to say, your worship, that we are very sorry we 
have been caught, and hope you'll not send us to prison,” answered 
the stranger in an affected supplicating voice. . 

“Tam sorry too,” replied the kind hearted old ‘Squire ; “ at least 
I’m very sorry that such young healthful-looking men as you all 
appear to be should come out upon any such expedition, when you 
know that you are breaking the laws, and might earn an honest liv- 
ing by industry. It is not the value of a few hares, I so much mind ; 
although if you carry away as many every night as these, there must 
soon be a scarcity. But poaching leads to other things. (The stranger 
smiled and looked at Emma), Last week one of my tenants lost a 
sheep; now you look to me like men, who, if you could not find hares, 
would sooner put up with a sheep than go home empty-handed. (The 
stranger could hold no longer, but burst into a fit of laughter, and 
slunk behind Woodcock). You may laugh, Sir (with a strong em- 
phasis) ; but I say that poaching is the first step to the gallows.” 

Woodcock, who had stood listening, apparently astonished, when 
the ’Squire talked about sheep-stealing, gave the ineee a hutch upon 
his shoulders, and thus commenced. 

“I hope your worship’s not going to say as how we stole that sheep, 
because I would wish you to know as how we did’nt. Poaching I 
never denied ; because I don’t see as there’s any harm in it, but sheep- 
stealing, Sir, I deny (and down came his heavy hand upon the table, 
causing every glass to jingle); every body knows as Jack Wood- 
cock’s a poacher, but set that aside, and nobody can say black’s his 
name ; no, no, Sir, we an’t sheep-stealers.” 

“ John Woodcock !” echoed the Squire, ‘‘ why I have committed 
you to prison four times for this crime.” 

“Not once, Sir!” replied Woodcock, “if you had I should’nt been 
here now, for you to have committed me a sixth. Sheep-stealing 
is transportation your worship; I learnt that through my being 
committed.” 

“I did not say sheep-stealing, Sir,” replied the ‘Squire, “I have 
committed you, John Woodcock, to prison four times,” (“ five,” 
said Woodcock wishing to have the truth) “ five times for poaching.” 

“ Yes, your worship,” said Woodcock, “ and if you never do any 
thing worse than that, I wish you may live long enough to commit 
me fifty (an universal laugh 4ollowed Woodcock’s singular wish). 
Your Worship wishes to know what we've got to say in our defence, 
now, I’ve just got to say this, Sir, that there is no harm in poaching, 
because a hare’s no man’s property before its catched. Now, if a 
man goes to the market, and buys a sheep, and turns it upon yon 
scroggs to feed, why it’s his property, your honor ; but it’s not so 
with a hare, because if it’s on your ground to day, it’s on ’Squire 
Ogilby’s to-morrow, and then it’s neither his nor yours until its 
eatched. Within my own mind I consider I’ve as much right to a 
hare as your worship; you catch them your way, and I catch them 
mine, and I can’t see as it matters about that; your worship goes in 
the day-time, and I go at night, because the hares can’t see so well then 
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(a laugh). Now, if I catch a hare you can’t swear to it, and say, 
that’s mine, same as you can to a sheep! No, no, Squire Ogilby 
might come and say, it’s mine, or Lord Hickman (here Emma smiled 
at her lover) say, it’s mine ; no, no, your honour, if I have catched it, 
it’s mine. I've a bit of a garden at home; hares often come and eat 
my cabbages; last week Joe Cuekson shot one in my garden; I 
was’nt to go to him and say, ‘ Joe, that’s my hare ;’ no, it was his. 
You may say he broke the law; no, he did’nt. The hare broke 
through my fence, and came to eat my cabbage, and got eaten itself. 

“ Your worship sends us to prison. God bless you, we're none the 
worse for that ; nobody thinks a straw the worse about us for been 
sent there for poaching ; because, as I said before, there’s no harm 
in it ; beside, I can tell your worship, that when a lot of us is in pri- 
son together, we get more enlightened, and get to know all the best 
places i’ the country for hares. 

“ Now, for instance, your honour, suppose we’re all sitting i’ the pri- 
son, just before bed-time, an<l the moonlight comes through the bars, 
making it as light as day, why one says, ‘If I were in Warten-wood 
to night, I would have half a dozen good hares before morning.’ 
Then another says, ‘ You may take Warten-wood—give me Cor- 
ringham-scroggs,’ and another says, ‘1 prefer Somerby turnip-fields.’ 
So your worship sees what with one end another, we get to know all 
the best places. And if we live within a few miles of one another, 
why when we get out we're sure to meet together, and make the 
hares suffer. Beside, your worship, how many poor fellows has been 
shot, about a few hares, which is nobody's property until they’re 
catched. I mean to say that them Game Laws is a disgrace to Old 
England. I wish 1 was only i’ the Parliament House, I weuld put 
some on ’em to the right about.” 

“ T wish you was,” echoed Mike. The old ‘Squire had sat atten- 
tively listening to this long rough oration, when it was evident, 
from the silence which ensued, that Woodcock’s unpolished elo- 
quence had taken effect. 

“T am not going to say that the game laws are altogether just,” 
said the ’Squire, “but there must be some kind of regulations, or all 
the game would very soon be destroyed. It is well known that the 
whole of the first week in November I allow any person to hunt 
over my estate that chooses, and if they wish for a day’s sport at any 
other time, by applying, their request is always granted: I wish my 
neighbours would follow my example—this imprisoning and shooting 
would then very soon disappear.” 

“I wish they would,” answered Woodcock. 

* Father,” said Emma, “let the poor men have some refreshment 
before they go home ;”—and the lovely girl rang the bell without 
waiting for an answer.—‘‘ Mary, set the table in the kitchen for the 
poachers (she paused) and their attendants to have supper.” 

“ You can go into the kitchen,” said the ’Squire, “ and in the mean- 
time I will consider what is to be done with you until morning. 
I feel very sorry, but the law insists upon my doing justice.” 

“ Yes, your worship,” answered Woodcock, “what in the eyes of 
one man is justice, in the eyes of another is oppression.” 
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“It is so;” answered the Squire ; “ still I must act by the present 
laws until we have others more just. I hope our Legislature will 
consider the game laws in a different manner than what they have. 
(To the farmer-men). After you have refreshed yourselves you can 
go home ; the prisoners are personally known, so there is no fear of 
their attempting to escape.” 

“You can leave the game until you return,” said he to Woodcock, 
who was replacing his load which he had thrown down before com- 
mencing his defence. 

“ Your very kind, Sir,” was Woodcock’s answer, “ but they are 
not very heavy, thank you, some’s only smallish,”—and away we 
marched into the kitehen. 

When we entered the servant's hall I perceived one of the draw- 
ing-room chairs planted at the head of the table; a tumbler and a 
small table-cloth was likewise spread for its occupier ; the rest of the 
table was uncovered, saving with the good things of the *Squire’s 
pantry. 

“Have the kindness to take this chair, Sir,” said the interesting 
Mary to the stranger. She was half as handsome as her young mistress. 
A fine sirloin of cold beef began to disappear before the repeated 
attacks made in our behalf by the keeper, as if it had been touched 
by the wonderful wand of Titania. The black-jack * rumbled along 
the thick oak-table, from which we filled our horns, as from an inex- 
haustible fountain. A bottle of wine was placed before the stranger. 

“ Do you see in what quarter the wind sits?” whispered Woodcock 
to Mike, as Mary drew the cork ; no doubt the honest fellow thought 
the stranger had made an impression on Mary’s heart, which caused 
her to pay him so much attention. Venison pastry, fruit pies, and 
Stilton cheese completed our repast. 

“T should like to be catched every night,” said Woodcock, “ if I 
could always get such a supper as this.” 

“The scales have turned,” said Mike; “instead of looking on 
poachers like robbers, they began to treat us like brother sportsmen.’’ 

Smith unbuttoned his waistcoat and said, “I have eaten enough to 
serve me for a month; I shall never be afraid of being catched for 
poaching any more.” 

The black-jack rumbled round the table, every cheek grew more 
rosy, every eye more bright, and every tongue more quick. The 
dogs had eaten their fill and lay stretched at ease before the crack- 
ling fire, which roared up a wide old chimney that would have 
admitted a whole trio of broom-striding witches. 





* A black-jack is a large flacket, made to contain ale; it runs upon two 
wheels, and is placed upon the table in the servant’s-hall ; they generally push 
it one to the other to fiil their drinking horns. I am not certain that the word 
“ flacket”” occurs in any dictionary ; it is a small barrel, and is mentioned in 
the following old nursery song :— 

“ Little Bill Blewitt, come blow up your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow's in the corn ; 
But where is the little boy tending the sheep? 
Under the hag-cock fast asleep, 
With bread in his budget, and cheese in his bag, 
And ale in his flacket, like a good lad.” - 
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Just as the flacket was replenished, the old "Squire walked into the 
kitchen, and said, “‘ You will remain here until morning, and I hope 
you will conduct yourselves orderly.—(To the keeper's assistants) 
You may now go to your homes, if you have had sufficient refresh- 
ment.” 

“ We will stay for a month,” answered Woodcock, “if your honour 
wishes; I’m sure I shall never be tired.” 

The ’Squire smiled and retired. The farmer-men seemed to go 
with great reluctance as Mary was just furnishing us with pipes 
and tobacco. 

The stranger was motioned by Mary into the drawing-room. 
Woodcock’s sharp eye was on the look out. “Do you see ought?” 
said he. The young game-keeper knit his brows, and commenced 
drumming upon the table and whistling “ Be gone, dull care.” 
No doubt he thought the jade was gilting him. Mike began to grow 
merry, and sang— 


“* The very first night we had bad luck, 
One of my very best dogs got stuck ; 
(He came to me all over bloody and lame,) 


Woodcock looked at his dog as it lay basking on the hearth— 


** And sorry was I to see the same ; 
He was not able to follow the game. 


Woodcock, Smith, and the gamekeeper, here took up the chorus— 
Fal the dal da, the ri fol ad a de. 


** ]’'ll take my pike-staff in my hand, 
And [ll search the woods till 1 find that man, 
And tan his hide right well if I can. 
Fal the dal da, the ri fol ad a de.” 


Here the game-keeper “ looked a look” at Woodcock, and began to 
rub his shoulder, as if the stave had again conjured up the poacher’s 
blows. 

Smith now commenced singing— 


** Oh, its my delight, on a shiny night, 
In the season of the year,” 


« The mirth and glee grew fast and furious,” the keeper had fallen 
asleep with his head upon the table, unconscious of the candle which 
was burning a hole in his hat. Mike had long since seen double, 
and had twice lifted up the drinking-horn to light his pipe with, 
spilling the contents uponyhis inexpressibles. Smith laid snoring with 
his elbows in a puddle of home-brewed, which hadrolled from the cup 
as his unsteady hand lifted it to his forehead instead of his mouth ; 
still Woodcock sat singing, with his eyes shut, and the headless pipe 
resting upon his lip, until his head gradually reclined against the high 
chair back, and his mouth rested in the same position as when the 
last words of “ Poor Tom Moody” very faintly left his lips. 

There they were, happy as kings, forgetful that game-laws or pri- 
sons were extant on the earth. 
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The stranger now returned, “ To-morrow,” said he to me, “makes 
me happy for ever. We shall take the carriage from here at day-dawn. 
Miss Russell will go as bridesmaid, and I trust I can depend upon 
you to attend us ; I have dispatched a messenger to apprize my father 
and friends, and have no doubt of their carriages meeting us at the 
church. The ’Squire rides about the distance of seven miles in the 
morning to consult with another magistrate respecting us poachers ; 
before he returns the ceremony will be over, and instead of the 
poachers being committed to prison, they, along with the servants, 
shall for once have a merry day in honour of my marriage.” 

I shall pass over our beautiful ride through a beautiful country, 
together with the solemn marriage ceremony. The bride blushed 
like a bending seraph, when receiving the blessing; and Henry 
Hickman’s eyes (for I shall no longer call him the stranger) beamed 
forth unutterable love. 

We returned about noon, accompanied by Henry’s father and his 
friends, in two carriages ; the old ’Squire had just dismounted as we 
came bowling up the fine oak-shaded carriage-road ; guess his as- 
tonishment as he stood to receive us, on seeing Sir Henry Hickman, 
“ This is kind,” said the old ’Squire, “‘ never shall another-———” and 
he paused. Sir Henry, who wished to spare the kind-hearted old 
’Squire from any apology, here introduced the happy couple. Henry 
and Emma knelt hand in hand upon the greensward, her fine 
sweeping ringlets were up-lifted by the gentle wind, as she threw 
her bonnet upon the grass. The old ’Squire placed his hands upon 
their heads, and said, while tears of joy trickled down his manly 
cheeks, ‘‘ God bless you, my children.” 

The poachers and servants,, who had rushed out on hearing the 
carriages approach, gave three loud cheers. Henry here explained 
the whole frolic, and Woodcock shrewdly said, “few poachers had 
ever catched such game as that.” Another merry day and night past 
away, and all around us was sunshine happiness. 

Years have rolled over, and with them have glided many hours of 
care. When I look through the open vistas of the past, the happy 
hours spent among the poachers rise like the recollections of Arcadian 
dreams. Mike has long since commenced business for himself, by 
taxing out a license to sell game; it is rumoured that, although he 
keeps the best stock in the town, no one knows where they come from. 
Woodcock is now gamekeeper to young Sir Henry Hickman, and no 
one has yet been taken up for poaching since he was appointed to 
that office, although several suspicious fellows have been seen lurking 
about the woods at twilight, and amongst them two who greatly re- 
sembled Mike and Smith. The old ’Sqyire’s keeper is married to 
Mary, and is no longer jealous of the young stranger; yet, when 
they sometimes meet, Woodcock asks him “ if he ever recollects 
looking as if he'd found a sixpence and lost a shilling, when he sat 
drumming upon the oak-table, and whistling ‘ Be gone dull care?’ ” 
—‘‘ Hey, hey,” says he, “I have not forgotten you poachers.” 

T. M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS. No. TI. 
By T. Suevprake, Esa. 


Tue comedy of our Old English writers seems to have been 
founded principally upon the manners, principles, and characters of 
the persons who were living in the times and places where their re- 
spective authors lived and wrote. Their plots were often borrowed 
from the fashionable works, original or translated, as they were known 
at the time. These are, perhaps, the most popular, but not always 
the most durable works, because it requires but a certain quantity of 
scenic representations to satisfy the public taste for the time com- 
pletely. Hence it is, if one piece more be added than may be said 
to be wanted, it pushes those actually in favour towards obscurity ; 
and if the succession be very quick, the existence of each becomes 
more ephemeral. 

It is for this reason that, in looking over the list of dramatic pieces 
which have been, more or less, universal favourites during the course 
of the last two or three centuries, we may see the names of many pieces 
of which we can now obtain little or no actual knowledge; yet, of 
what was once an object of so much curiosity, we may he reasonably 
allowed to wish to know something; and this admitted, a desire to 
gratify that wish may, perhaps, be received with indulgence. 

If, taking this view of the subject, we look at the dramatic writers 
of the Elizabethan age, or of those which immediately either pre- 
ceded or followed it, we shall find there is much truth in the obser- 
vation that their characters are such correct representations of ordi- 
nary nature as to account for the favour they find in all times. 
Dogberry and Verges may be found in all times and places; and 


-being specimens of common nature, are identified and appreciated. 


Falstaff, however, is a rarer character and such an extraordinary 
creation that it lays stronger claim to our admiration than the works 
of other authors, who usurped his place in their day, and who may 
have persuaded themselves—Beaumont and Fletcher, for instance— 
that Bessus or Sir Epicure Mammon are equal to Shakspeare’s Falstaff: 
Posterity, however, does justice to genius. 

The “Alchemist,” “Old City Manners,”’ and other powerful 
comedies of Ben Jonson and the contemporary dramatists, have often 
been acted to most crowded houses in my time ; have conferred— 
justly, indeed, during their own time—very lasting and well-merited 
reputation on the eminent actors who performed in them ; yet these 
pieces will, in all probability, never be performed again with a like 
relish, at least, not in our day, for this simple reason—the merit of 
the performance would not be felt nor relished by the audience, to 
whose notice they might be offered. Of this inability to appreciate 
character I will give an example, which, though rather broad I must 
confess, I know to be quite correct. 

Garrick, in the very earliest part of his career, acquired a very 
high reputation for the power he displayed in performing Abe/ 
Drugger in the “ Alchemist ’’—the most powerful contrast which 
could be produced to Richard, Hamlet, Macheth, and other prodigies 
M. M. No. 99. 2 L 
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of the talents displayed by him, to astonish all the country ; and that his 
success was equally great in this insignificant but difficult part, which 
he sustained, very frequently, through his long life, may be proved 
by this anecdote, which I have the means of knowing to be authentic. 

Peter Garrick, the elder brother, lived at Litchfield, at his ease, 
upon the income he possessed. On the occasion of some townsman 
coming to London, Peter Garrick addressed a letter to his brother 
David, in Southampton-street, where he then lived, requesting him 
to show the lions of London to their townsman, with whatever other 
civilities he could confer. The man of Litchfield arrived in the great 
city, proceeded to Southampton-street, and on knocking at the door 

was told Mr. Garrick was not at home, being engaged to attend the 
rehearsal at Drury-lane theatre that morning, as he must play Adel 
Drugger in the “ Alchemist ’’ that evening, when he would be sure 
to see him, if he did not find him before. 

John of Litchfield, acting agreeably to this information, went to 
the theatre, but instead of returning to Southampton-street, went 
back to Litchfield, where he attended his own business, and took no 
notice of Peter Garrick. 

The latter gentleman, surprised at this neglect, was at some pains 
to get sight of his townsman, and at last succeeded, by getting him 
into his parlour, in obtaining the desired opportunity to question him 
why he did not bring an answer to his letter. 

“ Because your brother did not give any,” was the conclusive 
answer. 

‘“‘Indeed,” said Peter, “ that is very extraordinary, for David is 
generally more correct in his correspondence. What did he say to 
you?”’ The man was silent. Peter now saw there was something to 
be explained in the business ; and insisting upon an answer, kept him 
in the room till it was given. John of Litchfield took fire at this 
coercion, exclaiming — 

“ Well, master Garrick, as you will have an answer, you shall have 
it, take it as you please. I went to Southampton-street ; David was 
not at home ; they said I might go to him at the playhouse. Well, 
they made me pay three shillings to go in, which I thought a strange 
proceeding ; howsoever, that was nothing ; when he did show himself 
he was the nastiest, dirtiest, shuffling little blackguard that I ever 
put my eyesupon. I would not speak to him, nor see him, or own 

im as a townsman, though he is your brother; so I came away, 
and left him to play his dirty tricks by himself.” 

Garrick, besides making Shakspeare’s finest characters his own, re- 
vived Ben Jonson’s “ Alchemist,’ of which himself was the prin- 
cipal support as long as he lived. Soon afier his death it was neg- 
lected, and has since been forgotten. He, likewise, brought into 
permanent notice “ Every Man in his Humour,” taking Kitely to 
himself, giving Bobadil to Woodward, and Stephen to Shuter ; and 
such was the strength of his company, that the representation of this 
play in all its parts, though the characters are numerous, was more 
perfect than that of any other even in those days of perfection ; but 
death carried off several of the inferior, yet not ynimportant charac- 
ters, which could not be replaced by others of equal merit. When 
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Garrick relinquished Kitely, the piece lost its greatest attraction. 
Then Woodward fell, and carried Bobadil with him, when the piece 
sunk into oblivion ; but was revived for a short time by Henderson, 
who shewed himself to great advantage in it. On Henderson’s death 
it sunk to rise no more, and became quite forgotten by all who 
cannot, like the writer, cast an eye backwards on the times which 
are gone. 

From Beaumont and Fletcher, besides reproducing Philaster for 
Powell, he restored “ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” making Leon 
his own, and giving the Copper Captain first to Woodward, and, after 
Woodward's desertion, to his friend Tom King. I did not know the 
original Estefania, but Mrs. Abingdon was the best I have seen. He 
made -“* The Chances” a stock-piece with so much effect that no one 
ventured to touch it till it was appropriated by Henderson, from 
whom it passed, once more, to John Palmer, and, becoming utterly 
degraded, was forgotten. 

Garrick made one more step from the ancient drama towards 
modern times by reviving the ‘“ Gamesters,” by Shirley. This ap- 
proaches so nearly to the manners of our own times that a modern 
audience may see, understand, and relish it without making very 
violent efforts. It was long a favourite ; but, like many of its more 
ancient companions, is but seldom introduced. 

Approaching more nearly to his own times, Garrick acquired 
much reputation for acting in pieces written in or very near his own 
times; but he again retrograded to alter and greatly improve 
Wycherly’s “‘ Country Wife,” a play suited to the times of Charles 
the Second, but unfit to be seen in any other. Its plot was adapted 
to that time, not more by its exceptionable matter than by the man- 
ner in which the business was conducted. Garrick new-modelled 
the whole ; instead of the country wife he transformed her into a 
country girl with all the peculiarities which Wycherly had given to 
his wife, but changed to similar propensities in a girl, in whom they 
were not morally wrong, because they were merely the effect of 
ignorance. Mrs. Abingdon was Garrick’s favourite Country Girl ; 
but, though she had great merit in various ways, it was not that she 
gave even a true stage represcniation of the character; her perfor- 
mance more nearly resembling the action of a woman of quality as- 
suming the character of a country girl at a masquerade. 

The Country Girl is a character which was new to our stage in my 
time till Mrs. Abingdon produced it in all its richness and variety. 
Among all who saw that distinguished actress in these situations 
from the beginning of her career, few are able and willing to tell 
what they have seen or known; while I, having no motives for eva- 
sion or concealment, shall render an essential service in some future 
communication by giving some details of what is within my own 
knowledge of this highly talented lady. 

Several accounts of the life of Mrs. Jordan are extant, more or less 
authentic ; but as none of them are now in my hands, I will not quote 
any, but be satisfied to relate such facts as I know of my own know- 
ledge to be true. Her maiden name was Bland ; and she was said to be 
a native of some part of Wales. Having no fortune to depend on when 
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the time came for her to choose the occupation by which she was to 
live, a strong inclination led her to attempt the stage. Her first step 
in that profession was towards Dublin, where she obtained access to 
Daly, then proprietor and manager of the only theatre in that capital, 
and explained her wishes. Daly, the most worthless, profligate, and 
impudent of the Irishmen at that period connected with the stage, 
seeing a stranger lovely, interesting, and in distress, applying to him 
on this subject, told her, sans ceremonie, that she must submit to cer- 
tain scandalous conditions, in which case she might make her début 
in Dublin ; if otherwise, she should not act there, nor in any other 
theatre in Ireland from which he could exclude her. In those days 
Daly’s influence in that respect was very great. 

Under these circumstances, what could she, a wanderer in a strange 
land, do? On one hand was starvation, on the other disgrace. She 
submitted to Daly’s proposal ; made her professional attempt, suc- 
ceeded, and immediately left Ireland. She never saw Daly from 
that period ; nor, after she had arrived at the zenith of her popu- 
larity, would she go to act in Ireland, though frequently tempted to 
do so by very large offers, so long as Daly was known to be in a situa- 
tion to annoy her by his disgusting presence. 

Her next appearance, and first regular performance on any stage, 
was at York, under old Tate Wilkinson, who had the merit of intro- 
ducing more of our eminent actors and actresses to the public than 
any other manager. He saw and heard this young lady rehearse 
Miss Peggy in the “ Country Girl,’ was delighted, and got the piece 
ready for the public. On preparing the bill for the printer he asked, 
for the first time, what was the lady’s name? 

* Miss Bland,” she replied with much gravity. 

* Indeed!” said old Tate, with one of his archest leers, and with 
that prominent front. “ My good young lady, that will never do ; for 
my Yorkshire audience are too pure to suffer any Miss to appear be- 
fore them in so unquestionable a shape—therefore, to quiet their 
scruples, we must give you another dip in the river Jordan, and by 
rebaptism give you a name better adapted to their conceit.” The 
humours of the title pleased both parties, and Mrs. Jordan, the lady 
remained, and will remain so long as she may be remembered in any 
manner. 

As Mrs. Jordan, she became the general comic favourite in all the 
circle of the York theatres, so that the class of country girls, 
hoydens, Little Pickles and similar characters derived all their im- 
portance from her mode of representing them. She had, like most 
country performers, made herself very useful in the theatre. She 
continued in this way for some time till Gentleman Smith, as he was 
called, that hero of the “ School for Scandal,” and the whole first- 
rate range of tragedy and comedy in Drury-lane theatre, seeing her 
performance on one of his trips to Doncaster races, strongly recom- 
mended the proprietors to secure her for their theatre, and which 
they did at a salary which was remarkably high for a performer who 
had not been actually tried in the capital ; a cireumstance which in 
the end proved fortunate to her no less than to themselves. 

Having thus brought Mrs. Jordan to London, before we introduce 
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her more closely to our readers, we will make them acquainted with 
old Tate Wilkinson, to whom she was indebted for the first of her 
good fortune, and who was himself a remarkable man, and had for 
many years been very useful to the theatres in his time. 

His father was a clergyman, who performed his clerical duties in 
the free chapel of the Savoy, which, being within the duchy of Lan- 
caster, Was extra-parochial ; and, in executing his duties, he had a 
regular and respectable congregation of neighbours, who associated 
with him upon friendly terms, being members of the Church of Eng- 
land. He likewise performed the funeral service, and the sacrament 
of matrimony ; the latter, though otherwise similar to the way in 
which marriages were performed in the chapels of the Fleet and 
Mayfair, upon the whole with superior decency ; so that the Wilkin- 
sons were growing old with as much respectability as their neigh- 
bours, when an unforeseen accident ruined them completely and irre- 
vocably. 

In those days, matrimony was effected with as much facility as any 
other folly. The parties, choosing to venture, had only to put a small 
quantity of money in their purses, and walk out to Mayfair, the Fleet- 
side, the Savoy, and, I believe, some other places, where the parson’s 
cad whispering in their ears, “‘ Want to be married, sir and madam ?”’ 
hurried them into his sanctorum, gave the tack, pocketed the fee, 
wrote the certificate, and turned the happy, happy pair into the wide 
world, too often leaving them to exclaim, in the words of Congreve, 


** Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ! 
Married in haste, they may repent at leisure.” 


To which others frequently rejoined, still in the words of the same 
witty bard, 


** Some, by experience, find those words misplaced, 
At leisure married, THEY REPENT IN HASTE. 


This, like many old grievances, went on, till accident ended it. A 
patriotic Fox, which was only a commoner, gobbled up a truly royal 
goose, she being lineally and matrimonially descended from the an- 
cient noble, and royal house of Richmond, who being descended, 
vid sinister, from the ancient and truly royal loins of Charles Stuart 
the Second, could not brook the disgrace of having their breed 
crossed by the tail of a fox, procured an act to be passed, depriving 
all persons of the power of marrying without consent of friends, ex- 
cept by galloping off to Gretna Green in a chaise and four, and 
punishing all persons who performed such marriages, in any other 
manner, by transportation for life, or something like it. | 

Poor Wilkinson, not having the fear of the new-made law before 
his eyes, married Vernon, a well-known singer, to a young actress, 
according to the good old, but now illegal practice ; and this being 
the first public infringement of the act, all the parties were punished 
in what was intended to be the most severe manner, though it cer- 
tainly was not so; for Vernon and his fair friend were freed from 
their shackles, which neither of them cared a farthing about, and the 
poor clergyman was sent to end his days in banishment! His family 
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thus was completely ruined. The kindness of friends enabled the 
widow and her son to bear up under their misfortunes, though with 
much difficulty. Wilkinson, during the close of his life, published 
memoirs of his own chequered career, from which, if it were proper 
to treat our readers with twice-told tales, we might extract many 
anecdotes, which would be interesting here; but shall confine our- 
selves to the notice of such particulars as are little, if at all, known 
unless to ourselves. 

Old Tate relates that, by the kind contirbutions of his mother’s 
friends, he was educated in a celebrated boarding-school, kept by a 
Mr. Tempest at Wandsworth, in Surrey. This school was remarkable 
for having educated the sons of many persons of a rank, which did not 
in those days assume the exclusiveness of the present. There was a son 
of the poet Churchill ; two sons of Dr. Kenrick, who afterwards became 
remarkable in literature ; two sons of Worledge, a painter of some 
note in his time ; one son of Sir George Rodney, who, at that time, 
was only a poor lieutenant in the navy, though he lived to become 
one of Britain’s greatest heroes ; and Last, as well as least, the writer 
of these papers, who was educated in the same school, a few years 
after Wilkinson left it. 

No opportunity offering to fix Wilkinson in any regular employ- 
ment, the kindness of friends induced them to let him pass his idle 
time in their houses and in the theatre, with which many of them 
were connected. Having no other employment, he gradually passed 
all his time in the theatre, before the curtain during the representa- 
tion, and on the stage while rehearsals were going on. In this way 
he acquired a settled determination to become an actor. Tragedy, 
comedy, and farce were equally objects of his attention ; but more 
especially mimicry, which Foote had made popular and fashionable, 
and in which Wilkinson was said to have equalled him. 

He tells us that Garrick gave him an engagement for a year or 
more ; he was delighted at this, and on his application for his weekly 
salary, was thunderstruck when our Roscius told him, with a sneer, 
to examine his articles before he asked for payment. He then first 
found he had incautiously signed an engagement to perform one year 
for a very small weekly salary, which was not to commence till after 
he had made his first appearance, which the manager determined to 
postpone long enough. There was no remedy; but Wilkinson re- 
solved to make the best of it, by living among his friends, and ob- 
serving every thing he saw pass on the stage, intending, when it 
might be practicable, to turn it to his own account. 

At last, a Dublin acquaintance, with true Irish hospitality, franked 
him to the capital of Ireland, gave him apartments in his house, and 
introduced him to the manager, who resolved to allow him a trial. 
His friends made a large party, and public curiosity collected a large 
audience. Wilkinson, who had not then performed any character, 
whimsically, though luckily, as it proved, resolved to give a series of 
imitations of the principal London performers. When the curtain 
rose, and the débutant walked forward, after receiving the customary 
encouragement, he began by an imitation of (one of the Lon- 
don actors who was best known). Some of the audience, who saw 
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the resemblance to the person imitated, exclaimed, “ that is 
(naming the London actor imitated), and shouts of applause followed. 
A second imitation was successfully made, and followed by similar 
applause ; another to another still succeeded, and the whole series 
was completed with the same success, till the curtain dropped, and 
Wilkinson bowed to his audience, for the first time in his life, in the 
character of a successful and favourite actor. 

Invitations, in the Irish fashion of that time, came in showers; so 
that all his time was occupied. This entertainment had a long run, 
and, when that diminished, he became in succession the favourite 
Macbeth, Richard, Hamlet, &c. of the season, was well received in 
all, and, with full pockets, returned to London to take his station, as 
a person of consequence, among those performers, who would scarcely 
notice him when he went away. 


A FRAGMENT. 


*Tis midnight, and the broad full moon 

Pours on the earth her silver noon: 

Sheeted in white, like spirits of fear, 

Their ghostly forms the towers uprear ; 

And their long dark shadows behind them are cast, 

Like the frown of the cloud when the lightning hath past. 


The warder sleeps on the battlement ; 

And there is not a breeze to curl the Trent ; 

The leaf is at rest, and the owl is mute— 

But list! awaked is the woodland lute— 

Tis the nightingale warbles her omen sweet 

On the hour when the maid shall her faithful knight meet. 


She waves her hand from the loop-hole high, 

And, stifling her bosom’s struggling sigh, 

She listens and looks in paleness and fear, 

Yet tremblingly trusts her lover is near; 

And there skims o’er the river—or doth her heart doat ?— 
As with wing of the night-hawk, her true lover’s boat. 


*Tis his noble form: he hath gained the strand: 
And she waves again her small white hand ; 

And breathing to heaven in haste a prayer, 

Softly glides down the lonely stair ; 

And there stands at the portal, all watchful and still, 
Her own faithful damsel awaiting her will. 
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Tue players are once more stirring. The opening of Parliament 
nas aroused them to the necessity of fresh exertions ; and they are 
now again mustering their best energies and arguments, and prepar- 
ing to battle hard for emancipation. The question of “free-trade in 
the drama,” will very speedily come under re-consideration in the 
Commons ; and we, therefore, seize this moment as the fitting one for 
presenting, “to all whom it may concern,” the following examination 
of the dramatic patents, and their effects upon dramatic interests. 

That the national drama has long been in a declining state is ad- 
mitted by every body, and that it has at length been reduced to the 
lowest state of degradation is proved by its being almost wholly ex- 
cluded from the boards of the two great houses. 

The progress of the assumed monopoly, which led to the erection 
of the two great houses, may be related in a short space. 

In the year 1662, King Charles II. granted two patents, one to 
Sir William Davenant, and one to Thomas Killegrew, Esq., for the 
performance of tragedies, comedies, and other stage entertainments, 
each of whom formed a company and opened separate play-houses. 
After many dissensions between the proprietors, they coalesced, and 
in 1684, formed one company under the title of the King’s Com- 
pany, and performed at Drury-lane. The two patents being in the 
hands of the same persons, great oppressions were exercised over the 
performers, the principal of whom, with the eminent actor Thomas 
Betterton at their head, inthe year 1690 petitioned King William III. 
to grant them a special patent or licence to open a new house and 
perform by themselves. The petition was referred to the law officers 
of the crown, who, after due deliberation, advised the king to comply 
with the prayer of the petition, and a licence or patent was granted 
to Betterton and his associates. Queen Anne also granted a patent to 
Sir Richard Steele, which was renewed by George I., and under 
which, the holder of it, one William Collier, took a lease of Drury- 
lane play-house, forcibly ejected therefrom the holder of both the 
patents granted by Charles II., and caused dramatic performances to 
be carried on as usual. John Birch, who held both the patents, had 
been prohibited by Queen Anne from using either, or of causing any 
dramatic performance by virtue of these patents. The performance 
of the drama was therefore carried on by Collier at Drury-lane, and 
by Sir John Vanburgh at a house he built in the Haymarket, on the 
patents originally granted by William III. and Queen Anne. 

George I. subsequently granted another patent or licence to 
Sir Richard Steele, for the Drury-lane company, which was now 
styled the Royal Company of Comedians, under which licence, re- 
newed from time to time, Drury-lane house was left open ; not at all 
in conformity with the patents granted by Charles II., but in direct 
opposition to the exclusive right which the holders of Davenant’s and 
Killegrew’s patents have since claimed. The licences for Drury-lane 
play-house have usually been for twenty-one years; the last was 
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granted in 1816, and will expire in 1837. The two patents were 
united by a deed between the parties who held them, and the 
terms were that they should be held jointly for ever. The proprie- 
tors of Drury-lane house, however, bargained in 1792, for the pur- 
chase of one of them (Killegrew’s), and paid a portion of the money 
twice, which was settled at £16,000: the remainder of the purchase- 
money was paid since 1816, after the last licence for twenty-one 
years had been obtained. 

Thus we see that, from the year 1764 to some time subsequent to 
1816, one of the patents, called the Davenant patent, was wholly laid 
aside and never used ; and yet the proprietors of the two houses pre- 
tended that, by virtue of the two patents, they had the exclusive right 
to perform tragedies, comedies, and other stage exhibitions. Thus was 
an imposition practised on the public, by which they were prevented 
from seeing the legitimate drama performed except in the places, 
and at the prices their monopolist chose to provide for them and to 
charge them for admission. 

The two patents granted by Charles II, were suspended by Queen 
Anne, and other patents granted in their stead. Queen Anne’s sus- 
pension was, in fact, an abrogation of the patents; neither of them 
were again used or pretended to be used during her life, nor for 
many years after her death ; when, without any revival by royal au- 
thority—without which they could have no legal existence—John 
Birch, who had the parchments in his possession, the authority of 
which, as patents, had been destroyed, again brought them into use. 
No proceeding short of the royal prerogative could have revived 
them ; and, had this been obtained, it would have been a new grant ; 
and as this never was obtained, the patents have never, since they 
were annulled by Queen Anne, been in existence. Yet notwith- 
standing this ; notwithstanding Killegrew’s (called the Davenant 
p<tent had never been used for upwards of one hundred and thirty 
years, it is now set up as an authority ; as the treasurer of Drury-lane 
theatre told the Committee of the House of Commons Dramatic Lite- 
rature, “that Killegrew’s patent gave them an exclusive right with 
Covent-garden to perform tragedies, comedies, &c. &c.—that it was 
eternal, and lasts to the end of time.” It would perhaps be difficult 
to find any thing to match this for impudence, said, as it was, of a 
patent which had been asleep for more than a hundred years, and was 
then awakened to become as vigorous as ever. The patent was 
granted for the benefit of the public, not for the sole advantage of the 
persons who at any future time might hold it: it was withheld from 
the public for more than a hundred years, and was clearly abrogated 
by non user, even if it had not been extinguished by Queen Anne. 

The holders of the patents at Covent-garden, and the holders of a 
twenty-one years’ license at Drury-lane, having succeeded in their at- 
tempts to prevent all competition—having shewn the public that, if 
they wished to see the legitimate drama, they must come to their shops, 
were not contented with doing well, but resolved to do better than 
well ; and, therefore, lest any serious complaint should be made of want 
of accommodation for the increased and increasing population of the 
metropolis, they enlarged their houses enormously, and increased the 
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price of admission as much as they pleased. Blinded by avarice, as 
its votaries usually are, they omitted to take into their consideration 
all the circumstances of the case, and thought only of the vast heaps 
of money the great houses would bring them. The barn in Drury- 
lane was therefore pulled down ; Old Drury was demolished, and the 
Apollo theatre was erected on its site. This house was larger than 
either of the present houses, and cost an immense sum. When it was 
burnt down in 1809, the claims of its creditors amounted to upwards 
of 700,000/. 

The claims on Drury-lane house were compromised in 1811-12, by 
payment of five shillings in the pound, from a fund raised by a joint- 
stock company of proprietors who built the present house. The sum 
raised for these purposes, and the interest which has accrued thereon, 
with other outstanding claims, .if valued at their cost, would probably 
exceed 400,000/. It has been a losing concern ever since it was built. 
At first it was managed by a committee of the subscribers, who, find- 
ing the income unequal to the expenditure, let the house, on lease, to 
Mr. Elliston, who altered it at the expense of 22,000/., and afterwards 
became a bankrupt. It was then let to Mr. Price, who also became 
a bankrupt. Messrs. Polhill and Lee then became lessees ; Mr. Lee 
soon abandoned the concern, and Captain Polhill’s losses are said to 
exceed 30,000/. ; and thus the sums expended and lost, and the claims 
on the property, cannot be less than half a million sterling. 

The causes of these enormous losses were the expense of building 
and conducting places so out of proportion for the representation of 
English plays. No other inference can thus be fairly drawn, but that, 
while the size of the houses have ruined the proprietors and lessees, 
and caused prodigious losses to those who have risked their property 
in them, they have ruined the drama in every one of its departments. 

That one of the primitive causes of this ruin, and these losses to 
individuals, the decay of dramatic writing, the inferiority of the per- 
formers, the abandonment of the legitimate drama as a public enter- 
tainment, is the size of the houses, shall now be shown by the oral 
and written testimony of the interested parties. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, in his evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Dramatic Literature, on the 2d of July, 1832, 
relates the following anecdote :—“ And with respect to the size of the 
theatres, if I may be allowed to quote an opinion, I will state the 
opinion of John Kemble, which I think I can do in his own words. 
I cannot repeat a conversation without I do it in the tone of the per- 
son who gave it. Kemble said, ‘it is a common complaint to speak 
about the size of the theatres; the public tell you they like small 
theatres—Sir, they Lz; they like large theatres.’” And so, even now, 
say the proprietors of both the patent theatres. Is this true, or do 
they, in the language of John Kemble, t1z? A little inquiry respect- 
ing the theatre to which Mr. John Kemble more particularly alluded 
to, and to which Mr. Charles Kemble’s evidence before the House of 
Commons’ Committee was especially intended to apply, will perhaps 
lead to the opposite conclusion. 

The present Covent-garden theatre was opened in 1809. Captain 
Forbes, the most active of those who still call themselves proprietors 
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of this theatre, in his evidence before the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee, said, “ The house, I believe, will hold about 600/; I am not 
quite sure it will hold 700/.” Let it, then, be taken at 650/., and let 
us endeavour to ascertain to what extent this house, which is just 
exactly the right size, has been filled with spectatcrs who paid for 
their seats, since the house was rebuilt. 

In the Chancery suit Harris v. Kemble and others, Mr. Henry 
Robertson, the treasurer and accountant of the theatre, deposed, upon 
oath, “that the actual average net receipts of the twelve seasons, 
1809-1821, were 66,2897.” The house usually played two hundred 
nights in each season, or a very few beyond that number in some 
seasons. If, then, fourteen nights and the odd nights beyond two 
hundred, be allowed for benefits, the number of nights in each season 
will be one hundred and eighty-six, and the average amount of the 
house, for money paid for seats therein, from private boxes, and 
from every source whence income could be derived, would be 3561. 
But Captain Forbes shows that the house will hold 650/., and, conse- 
quently, it was not much more than half filled on an average of the 
nights during the twelve first seasons, which have been extolled as 
the period when the house was in a flourishing condition. Did the 
public like the large house? did they “ tre?” Could the large house, 
even during this period, be profitable? Let us inquire a little fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Robertson shows the actual average income of the house, during 
the twelve seasons, to have been 66,289/.; and Mr. Harris, in a de- 
position of his before the Court of Chancery, states that the income 
from all sources exceeded what he called the current expenses by an 
annual average of 13,500/., which sum was applied to the payment of 
the debts owing by the theatre. If, then, the sum of 13,500/. be de- 
ducted from the sum of 66,289/., it will leave 52,789/. for the annual 
average expenses of carrying on the theatre. Captain Forbes, when 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, delivered in a state- 
ment, and said, ‘ Covent-garden theatre cannot be conducted for so 
small a sum as 50,000/. a-year.” In Mr. Harris’s time—the flourish- 
ing time—the expenses were nearly 53,000/. ; and that is probably as 
small a sum as would now pay all the necessary expenses, including 
the salaries of a really efficient company of performers. ‘Towards the 
close of the term for which the theatre was taken by Messrs. Kemble, 
Willett, and Forbes, and when the income was reduced very much 
below the expenditure, efforts were made to reduce the expenses toa 
minimum. Estimates were made by managers and some of the prin- 
cipal performers, as well as by the proprietors; and the paper laid 
before the parliamentary committee by Captain Forbes, and the de- 
claration made by him that the theatre could not be conducted for 
so small a sum as 50.000/., was probably the result of the inquiries 
and estimates made by the treasurer, and confirmed by his own ex- 
perience, which, in this particular, was probably as perfect as it 
could be. 

Fifty-two thousand pounds must then be taken as the lowest pos- 
sible sum with which the current expences of the theatre can be paid, 
if even the absurd and unjust system of paying nightly salaries were 
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abolished. These current expenses, be it remembered, do not include 
many casual expenses to which such a concern is liable ; nothing is 


allowed for insurance against fire—nothing for accidents which do _ 


occasionally happen and cause considerable expense—nothing for 
proceedings at law and in Chancery, which experience has shewn 
eats up money by thousands of pounds—nothing for money sunk as 
capital, although this sum must be nearer 400,000/. than 300,000/., 
and yet, if all these items were estimated as they ought to be, they would 
add more than 20,000/. to the annual current expenses of the theatre, 
which could not be paid by a less sum than 73,000/. per annum. 

The deposition of Mr. Harris in Chancery, and the evidence of 
Mr. Kemble and Captain Forbes before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, shews that the building and furnishing of the new house 
cost more than 300,000/. Mr. Harris in his deposition says, there was 
an old debt due from the theatre of 30,000/., and Captain Forbes 
says the patent cost 60,0001. making the gross amount of capital sunk 
amount to 390,000/. But, to avoid any chance of mistake, let the 
the whole amount of capital be taken at 350,000/ , the simple interest 
of which is 17,500/. per annum ; and this, during the twelve seasons 
the house was managed by Mr, Harris, amounted to 210,0000. 
During this period, the average income above what Mr. Harris seems 
to have considered current charges was 13,500/.; and this, during the 
twelve seasons, amounts to 162,000/.: this Mr. Harris calls profit, 
and so does Captain Forbes. Both argue that if the money received 
be applied to pay debts, profit is made equal to the sums paid: this is, 
however, an error which no commercial man would commit. Every 
merchant, every banker, every joint-stock company, for whatever 
purpose, excepting as it should seem for theatrical purposes, reckons 
interest on capital invested before proceeding to count profits. It 
seems to be plain enough that interest on capital is as much a cur- 
rent charge as coals and candles, and salaries to performers ; and un- 
less the annual revenue covers this charge, as well as every other cur- 
rent charge, there can be no profit. 

Interest on the capital advanced, and also what Mr. Harris and 
Captain Forbes consider profit, may be thus stated :— 


Annual interest on capital advanced ...... peeseosianb ra 
Annual income above charges, exclusive of interest on capital, &c. 13,500 


Actual annual deficiency or loss o.......00-++000.5. £4,000 

Amount of interest at 17,500/. for twelve years ..........eeseee-eee £210,000 
Amount of income above charges, exclusive of interest on capi- 

tal, &c. at 13,500/. for twelve years .........ee.seeees So0cse eben eseee 162,000 


Actual deficiency, or loss in twelve years ........ £48,000 








Thus it is evident that, during the time Mr. Harris had the ma- 
nagement of the theatre, so far from any actual profit being made, no 
less than 48,000/. were added to the debt. 

Even the present proprietors of Govent-garden theatre, among 
whom are Mr. Harris and Captain Forbes, have admitted that the 
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claim for interest is a debt, notwithstanding they have both passed it 
over as an annual charge ; for in 1832 an attempt was made to per- 
suade the shareholders to relinquish,their claims to interest admitted 
to be due, but not paid, and which, in some cases, amounted to a 
larger sum than that originally subscribed by the shareholders, and 
had, therefore, more than doubled the debt due to them. The company 
of proprietors are their own insurers against damages by fire; and 
this should also be made an annual current expense ; wear and tear, 
which, at certain periods, costs much money, and casualities should 
likewise be included in annual charges ; as should law expenses. 
But all these items are omitted ; had they been admitted, as they ought 
to have been, as is the common and rational practice in other con- 
cerns, Mr. Harris would have had nothing left for him to denominate 
profit, but would have had a considerable sum to set down as defi- 
ciency of income to meet expenditure. Had the amount been made 
up in a clear mercantile manner, the deficiency would not have been 
set down at 48,000/., but probably at twice that sum, or 96,000/, as 
the actual loss of the twelve seasons. 

Is the house then just the right size? Do the public lie? Is it 
not too large, too expensive ? and has it not, therefore, been a losing 
concern from the beginning? The best possible proof has been 
adduced to shew that it is too large, too expensive, and, consequently, 
a losing concern. The proofs are equally valid and equally clear, 
that an income, equal to the expenses of this large and expensive 
house, never can be realized ;—that it will not be supported by 
the public, to whom it never can supply the rational entertainments 
they desire in the way which alone can satisfy them, by enabling 
them to see the countenances of the performers and to hear their 
voices. 

Mr. Harris has shewn, from the accounts of the theatre whilst 
under his management, that the income produced by the regular 
drama did not pay the current expenses, exclusive of interest on capi- 
tal, &c. ; yet there was in his time such a company as we can scarcely 
hope to see again. Captain Forbes, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons’ Committee named most of the principal performers thus: 
* John Kemble, Charles Kemble, Cooke, Lewis, Incledon, Munden, 
Fawcett, Young, Jones, Blanchard, Emery, Liston. Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Dickens, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. H. Johnstone, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. 
Davenport.” Strange as it may seem, that with such a company of 
capital performers, and with every department equally filled, success 
should not have been securely and permanently established, yet so it 
was ; the size of the house, by preventing the audience from seeing and 
hearing, gradually diminished its number, so that the money paid from 
all sources was unequal to the expenses of the regular drama ; and, 
but for the produce of the pantomines, to which the large house was 
more especially adapted, the concern would have been as totally 
ruined then as it is now. The company was not an expensive 
company made up for the new house: all, or nearly all, of the 
excellent performers named by Captain Forbes belonged to the old 
house. 

The receipts above charges for current services have been stated at 
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13,500/. per annum exclusive of interest on capital, &c., during the 
twelve first seasons of the new house. In eleven of these seasons 
there were pantomimes, and the produce of these when divided by 
twelve is more than 13,500/., which Mr. Harris calls profit ; and thus 
it is proved that the regular drama did not produce money sufficient 
to pay its own expenses. 


In one of Mr. Harris’s depositions in Chancery is an account 
of the proceeds of the pantomimes during the leven seasons 
1810-11 to 1820-21. The account is set forth year by year, 
and the total income AMOUNES [tO......ececcrcecececrercececececese 184,242 
The sum received above current expenses exclusive of interest ) 162,000 
AMOUNTS tO. crecccececscccscesecscscecestecesceccsece sees sees cece 7 


—_— 





Leaving to cover the expenses of the pantomimes..........eeeee £22,242 


which is 2,022/. a season for the pantomimes, and is a larger sum 
than they cost. 

Thus it is proved that, notwithstanding the matchless company of 
performers, the house, from its size and consequent heavy expenses, 
could not be made to pay its current expenses, exclusive of interest, 
&c., even with the aid of pantomimes then’so productive, but which at 
length have ceased to produce money to the same amount, and, in 
some instances, little, if any, more than the immediate expenses and 
the cost of getting them up. 

If, then, during the twelve seasons when Mr. Harris had the con- 
trol of the theatre, and when circumstances were so much more 
favourable to the proprietors than they have since been or are ever 
more likely to be, a heavy loss was incurred, it would be utterly un- 
reasonable to expect that any thing but what has happened will con- 
tinue to happen ; namely, loss to speculators, loss to proprietors, loss to 
tradesmen and others, deterioration of authors and actors, and changes 
in the taste of the public for the theatrical entertainments of tragedy 
and comedy as they must necessarily be performed, if performed at 
all, in the two large houses. 

During the few first seasons from the opening of the theatre, the 
largest sum received in one season was rather more than 166,000/., 
and during the few last seasons the smallest sum received in one season 
was rather less than 56,000/. as stated by Mr. Harris ; but from these 
gross sums very considerable deductions must be made, on account of 
money which did not regularly make part of the income of the 
theatre, as shown by Mr. Robertson’s statement. 

The falling-off in the attendance of the public was gradual, though 
somewhat fluctuating. There was a large play-going audience who 
could not readily give up their amusements at the theatre—persons 
to whom this kind of entertainment had become almost a necessary of 
life, which they relinquished very slowly and with great reluctance, 
even when they could no longer see nor hear as they wished to see 
and hear. Some did, however, give up their enjoyments ; some died ; 
some fell off from other causes, and their places were not supplied 
by others; many found new modes of being entertained ;—and 
thus the playing-going audience was gradually reduced, and the 
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theatres were abandoned and forgotten by a very large portion of 
those who, under other circumstances, would have supported them. 
Need we wonder, then, that the income of the theatre should have 
declined, on an average of the last six seasons as compared with the 
first six seasons, at the rate of nearly 21,000I. yearly. 

The account of the gross sums received during the twelve seasons 
as stated by Mr. Harris gives the following result :— 


Received in the first six S@ASONS.. .....ccccececececces csecsecese £060,214 6 8 
Received in the last six Seasons.....ccccccccsccsccssecscecseeee 435,597 O 8 





isc cc cntnconsscenieenteds sé) Rae 
Annual average difference........ £20,769 11 0 





Yet in the face of these facts, exhibited on oath by the proprietors 
themselves, they tell us that the houses are not too large. 

Disastrous as this statement shows the circumstances of the house 
to have been, and conclusive as it is of the existence of so many 
evils, it might be thought a sufficient condemnation of the large and 
expensive houses ; but the ten following seasons, when the theatre was 
held by Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and Forbes, exhibit a much more 
deplorable account. 

Mr. Harris, in one of his depositions in Chancery, says that, when 
he gave up the theatre to Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and Forbes in 
1821, the floating debt was 60,000/. Captain Forbes, in his evidence 
before the House of Commons’ Committee, shows that it is now 
84,000/., and, consequently, that 24,000/. have been added to it. 
Mr. Kemble in his evidence says, “ within the last few years we 
ourselves have advanced 30,000/.; three of the proprietors alone 
have done it within the last ten years.” 

Here, then, are the sums of 24,0001. and 30,0001, to which must 
be added the voluntary subscription in 1829, not less probably than 
3,000/.; and thus the money sunk, lost, and gone cannot be less 
than 57,000/., which is equal on an average to 5,700/. for each of the 
ten seasons. 


Mr. Harris shows that during the first twelve seasons there was an 
annual income beyond expenses, exclusive of interest, &c. of..... £13,500 
Captain Forbes and Mr. Kemble show that there was no such 
income during the last ten seasons, but that there was an an- } 5,700 
Ne CIEE Gs ne nb duaneccn dntreagecg as ectncevenewsesss coup coeieein J 





Making an average difference against the ten last seasons of...... £19,200 


Captain Forbes, in his evidence before the House of Cem- 
mons’ Committee, says, ‘‘I merely state facts. The loss has been 
20,0001. a year since 1820.” This the captain attributes to the 
minors intercepting the money on its way to the majors. This is no 
doubt an erroneous statement: if it were correct, it would at once be 
an answer to Mr. John Kemble’s assertion, “ that the public Lrzep— 
that they liked the large theatres ;” as well, as to the repeated asser- 
tions of those who have an interest in the two enormous theatres, 
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that they are not too large. The captain says the minors take 
40,0001. a year from the majors, and he puts down a loss of 40,000/. 
a year to that one cause. The captain indiscreetly proves too much, 
if he proves any thing; for, were his statement correct, it would be 
conclusive evidence that the public have countenanced the smaller 
theatres, and abandoned the two large ones to their fate. 
Captain Forbes says that the average loss of the last ten sea- 

SE TEN sana deeda ubadindensen-eenage on wnresdnae des thenenminsenteed aeok baleen 
Mr. Robertson shows that the average net income of the first 

CWEEVS GONSORS WES 65.0262. 00 00000000000 0000 0000000000 cone 00 08 
Captain Forbes shews that the average income of the last three 

SCASONS WAS 0. corsccccesccccere socerecssecsseseserccccescccseccsoses £4,666 


66,289 





Des GR ORE os vn ccncccticsmiimannndives Asie 





It has been shown, from Mr. Harris’s statements, that during the 
twelve first seasons the house was not on average much more than 
half filled with spectators. Applying the same rule to the three 
last seasons alluded to by Captain Forbes, it appears that the sum re- 
ceived on each night averaged 240/., which is 116/. less than was 
received on an average during the first twelve seasons; but the 
house will hold 650/., and consequently it was not quite two-fifths, 
and considerably less than half filled. Did the public, then—that 
public which, when the gorgeous house added to its splendour a 
matchless company—gradually gave up their old enjoyment, and only 
about half filled the theatre, and, on an average of the twelve first sea- 
sons, did not contribute money enough towards the regular drama to 
cover its expenses ? Has that public which, during the last ten seasons, 
so abandoned it as to cause a loss of 20,000/. a season—has the public 
in these twenty-two seasons preferred the large houses? The ques- 
tions are answered by Mr. Charles Kemble and Captain Forbes, and 
the house is utterly and irretrievably condemned. 

The inherent vice is in the two patents, which have been treated as 
if they had been exclusive instead of permissive ; the folly, in those 
whom reason cannot persuade, and experience cannot convince. 
Taking a narrow view of the subject—never, indeed, looking at it as 
a whole, but substituting a part for the whole—they have, on all occa- 
sions, put the public out of the question, and reasoned only to and for 
themselves. The changes in manners seem to have been either unknown 
to or disregarded by them. As little do they appear to have been 
conscious of the consequences of their own proceedings, in rapidly 
promoting these changes, and driving away the audiences from their 
own houses. Even at the present moment they seem to be as igno- 
rant, as infatuated, and as careless of public opinion as ever. In the 
evidence which they one and all gave before the House of Commons’ 
Committee, they looked merely to what they considered their own 
pecuniary interest, quite regardless of the public, by whom, and by 





* Dramatic Committee. No 1841, evidence of Captain Forbes. 


Produce of the season... .1829—30..... - £50,000 
Ditto..... Cceeces 1830—31.....+. 42,000 -average £44,660 
Ditto...... pin, angina 42.000 § 
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whom only, they could hope to promote any interest. They talked 
as they have always talked, as if the public were not in any way 
concerned, and might be safely left out of the question. 

When the new house was opened in 1809, and people complained 
both of its size and the price of admission, they were told they might 
keep away ; and when the public became somewhat outrageous and 
demanded an end of the monopoly, that they might be better accom- 
dated elsewhere, they were treated with contumely. The folly has 
repaid itself—it has sought and found its appropriate reward. The 
public took the advice so absurdly and arrogantly given—they staid 
away ; and we now see the consequences, in the claims for the original 
outlay being doubled in amount—in the depression of theatrical talent 
in authors—in the paucity of genius in actors, notwithstanding the 
number of persons as capable of attaining to excellence in this as in 
other professions—in numerous debts, some of them scarcely better 
than frauds on the sufferers—and now in the discharge of a large 
number of persons who have no other means of subsistence—in a 
lamentable reduction of the scanty wages of those who remain, and 
in the salaries of such of the performers as, from meanness or neces- 
sity,can be induced to degrade themselves by consenting to play at both 
houses for the sole advantage, as it is insanely expected, of one per- 
son, put forward as the lessee of both houses ; who, proceeding on the 
notion which has governed all proprietors, lessees, and managers for 
years past, thus adds one more to the many insults the public have 
received ; and then, with a silliness even beyond that of his predeces- 
sors, expects that the public, who are thus treated, will, with a mean- 
ness which does not attach to them, do that for him which has been 
systematically refused for so many years to his predecessors. 

The remedy for the evils which the great houses have inflicted is 
somewhat doubtful, and must be matter of experiment. The pro- 
blem to be solved is this. Have the taste and manners of the people 
so changed that the performance of English tragedies and comedies 
can no longer command the attention of a sufficient number of spec- 
tators in houses where all may hear and see?—or will the public sup- 
port those who, loving their art, are desirous to practice it.in perfec- 
tion in houses to which admission may be procured on reasonable 
terms, and from which many of the shameful and shameless annoy- 
ances to which respectable persons are subjected in the great houses 
may be prevented ? 

No other remedy remains, and unless the taste for what has been 
called the legitimate drama is actually extinct, houses in a free state 
of competition, which will hold rather more than half the number of 
spectators necessary to fill houses so large as those of Covent-garden 
and Drury-lane, will assuredly revive the taste for theatrical enter- 
tainments, encourage literature, call forth genius, and secure rational 
and satisfactory amusements for the people. 

It would be a work of supererogation to detail the losses of Drury- 
lane house, as has been done by Covent-garden house. The two 
cases are so much alike that the exhibition of one of them is sufficient. 

In the last session of parliament, a bill to permit the erection of 
other play-houses was brought into the House of Commons by Mr. 


M. M. No. 99. 2N 
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E. L. Bulwer ; it passed that house, but was rejected by the Lords 
without being read a second time. No ground of objection worthy 
of notice was taken, neither was any thing partaking of rancour ex- 
hibited, nothing of ill-humour expressed ; but it was late in the 
season ; the lords were tired with the length of the session, and in a 
fit of laziness they got rid of the trouble of discussing a subject which 
had ceased to interest them. 
Play-going is no longer fashionable among the nobility, and it 
seems to have been too much to expect that the nobles should put 
themselves out of the way respecting the amusements of the people. 
A bill for the purpose mentioned will be again brought into Parlia- 
ment, which, if not delayed too long in the House of Commons, may 
perchance be passed by the Lords ; and thus, by doing away with an 
assumed and injurious monopoly, leave the public at liberty either to 
patronize as they please, or to neglect as they choose, the writing and 
performing English plays. P. P. 





MORNING. 


I. 


Aurora waves her saffron wings, 
And blushes o’er the silver sky ; 
Blue glancing thro’ the east she flings 

The lustre of her cheering. eye. 


II. 


Her scented breath in sweetness spreads, 
And fills with fragrance wood and lawn ; 

While slumb’ring roses iift their heads, 
And join their sweets with dewy dawn. 


III. 


Her cheek of bloom and shining hain 
Gleam thro’ the fields of spreading light, 
Until Apollo’s golden glare 
Flames brightly on the dazzled sight. 


IV. 
Along the blue sky rolls his car, 
His yellow steeds display their wings ; 
While birds sing welcome wide and far, 
And the glad earth with music rings. 
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THE COLONIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 





ENGLAND exists all*over the habitable globe in her colonies ; and, 
in the words of the author (whose important national work is now 
before us), when addressing his sovereign, and depicting the mani- 
fold advantages of the colonies of the British empire,— 


“our transmarine dominions offer to the agriculturist measureless fields 
for pasture and tillage ; to the manufacturer an incalculable extension of 
the home market for the disposal of his wares; to the merchant and mari- 
ner, vast marts for profitable traffic in every product with which nature 
has bounteously enriched the earth ; to the capitalist an almost interminable 
site for the profitable investment of his funds; and to the industrious, 
skilful, and intelligent emigrant an area cf upwards of two million square 
miles, where every species of mental ingenuity and manual labour may be 
developed and nurtured into action, with advantage to the whole family of 
man. England has no need to manufacture beet-root sugar (as France), 
her West and East India possessions yield an inexhaustible profusion of 
the cane; grain (whether wheat, barley, oats, maize, or rice) everywhere 
abounds ; her Asiatic, American, Australian, and African possessions con- 
tain boundless supplies of timber, corn, coal, iron, copper, gold, hemp, wax, 
tar, tallow, &c. The finest wools are grown in her South Asian regions ; 
cotton, opium, silk, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, saltpetre, spices, spirits, wines 
and fruits are procurable, of every variety and to any extent, in the east 
and in the west, in the north and in the south of the empire. On the icy 
coast of Labrador as well as at the opposite pole, her adventurous hunters 
and fishers pursue their gigantic game almost within sight of their protect- 
ing flag; and on every soil, and under every habitable clime, Britons de- 
sirous of change, or who cannot find occupation at home, may be found im- 
planting or extending the language, laws, and liberties of their father-land. 
In fine, Sire, on this wondrous empire the solar orb never sets: while the 
hardy woodsman and heroic hunter on the St. Lawrence and Ottowa are 
shivering beneath a wintry solstice, the peaceful but no less meritorious 
farmer and shepherd on the Kysna and Hawkesbury, are rejoicing over the 
golden grain and fleece of the autumnal southern clime ; and every breeze 
that blows from the arctic to the antarctic circle is wafting over the un- 
fathomable ocean myriads, 
* Whose march is on the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.’” 


Such are the splendid possessions which the public are now, for 
the first time, called on to contemplate. That their worth is as yet 
unappreciated, is owing to the ignorance so unfortunately prevalent— 
an ignorance which, we trust, is now passing away, by the production 
of a history from which we augur much present and future benefit to 
the nation. A few facts will explain, in.the most striking manner, 
the vast importance of the subject now under consideration. The 
volume now on our table comprises the British possessions in Asia, 
which, it will be perceived, from the following condensation of a 
table prefixed to the work, have an area of upwards of half a million 





* History of the British Colonies, in 5 vols. (Vol. the Ist. Possessions in 
Asia.) Dedicated, by special permission, to the King, by R. Montgomery 
Martin, Member of the Asiatic Society, &c., and author of the “ ‘Taxation of the 
British Empire ,” &c. &c. 
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To return, however, to those magnificent possessions in Asia, de- 
tailed above, we cannot perhaps do better than lay before our readers 
such facts and statements as will instruct and interest the public, refer- 
ring to the work adverted to for the fullest information on every pos- 
sible topic, whether historical, topographical, commercial, warlike, or 
statistical—the honourable East India Company having munificently 
furnished Mr. Martin with very many valuable documents, never 
before published—nay, never even printed—and which, at a very 
heavy expense, have now for the first time been made accessible to 
the nation at large. 

It will thence be seen how very diversified in aspect and climate 
are the possessions now under the government of the East India 
Company. An idea is prevalent that British India is a scorching tro- 
pical clime—all swamp or plain: the very reverse is the case; the 
best exemplification of the truth of which will be seen on a perusal 
of the following animated description of the country bordering on and 
comprising the far-famed and justly celebrated Himalaya Mountains, 
as surveyed by the Messrs. Gerard, from whose diary for the month 
of June we make the following extract: 


‘** Rol, a small district in Chiara, one of the larger divisions of Basehar, 
9,350 feet above the level of the sea, and the highest inhabited land without 
the Himalaya Mountains. Crops—wheat, barley, and peas. Road to Buch- 
kalghat 11,800 feet, through fine woods of oak, yew, pine, rhododendron, 
horse-chesnut, juniper, and long thin bamboos ;—flowers abundant, parti- 
cularly cowslips and thyme ;—soil, a rich moist black turf, not unlike peat. 
Crossed the Shatil pass (15,556 feet), rocks, Mica slate and Gneis—huge 
granite blocks, vast angular fragments of quartz, felspar, &c., jumbled to- 
gether in the wildest confusion, the route over which was fraught at every 
step with considerable danger. Upon the snow (two of Mr. Gerard’s ser- 
vants were frozen to death at mid-day, in September the previous year, 
when crossing this pass) at Shatal were many insects, like musquitoes, 
which revived as the sun rose; some birds were seen resembling ravens— 
mosses were found on a few rocks; the British travellers rested for the 
night under shelter of a large rock (13,400 feet above the sea), where the 
steep ascent above them, of 2,200 feet higher, seemed appalling ; here and 
there a rock projected its black head ; all else was a dreary solitude of un- 
fathomable snow, aching to the sight, and without trace of a path ; when 
the snow was melted, plenty of lovely flowers were found, but no bushes. 
The snow was soft at mid-day, and afforded good footing ; but the suffer- 
ing caused by the elevation as it affected the breathing and head was very 
great. On the 9th June, the temperature did not rise above 41 deg. at 
noon, it was 24 deg. and 26 deg. at sunrise—in the evening it snowed. On 
the 11th June our adventurous countrymen began their descent on the 
opposite side of the pass, along the dell of the Andreti (a branch of the 
Pabar river) rising near Shatdl, and halted on the bank of a rivulet named 
Dingri, just above the forest limit. The lowest point in the dell was 
11,000 feet ; leeks were gathered at 12,000 feet; the ground was a rich 
sward, cut up in groves by a large kind of field rat without a tail (Mus 
Typhlus). The roads to the most frequented passes lie upon the gentle ac- 
clivity ; the difference in the elevation of the forest is very remarkable, in 
some instances exceeding 1,000 feet. The general height of the forest on 
the south face of the Himalaya is about 11,800 to 12,000 feet above the sea ; 
oaks and pines reach that elevation, birches reach a few feet higher, and 
juniper was observed at 13,300 feet! A Tagno village (8,800 feet) abun- 
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dance of strawberries, thyme, nettles, thistles, and other European plants 
were noticed, and the houses were shaded by apricot, walnut, and horse- 
chesnut trees. The ascent of the Ytisti pass (15,877 feet), at the head of 
the Sapan river, was performed with the greatest difficulty; the glen 
through which the Sapan forces its passage becomes more and more con- 
tracted, until it is at last bounded by mural rocks of granite, between 
which the river flows in impenetrable obscurity under immense heaps of 
undestructible ice, running in lofty ridges, and studded with giganite 
mounds of snow. The source of the Pabar is in a lake called Charamai 
(15,000 feet high), above a mile in circuit, when the river rushes forth 
over a perpendicular rock, forming a fine cascade, the appearance of which 
is heightened by the enormous banks of snow, 100 feet high above it, some 
of which have cracked and fallen outwards iato the lake. The nights were 
calm, but the dreary solitude of the place was now and then broken by 
the tremendous crashing sounds of falling rocks or mountain avalanches. 
Messrs. Gerard descended into the romantic valley of the noble Baspa 
river, by sliding down the snowy declivities seated on a blanket (a mode 
invariably practised by the mountaineers where there are no rocks or pre- 
cipices). Rakham village, in the Baspa valley (11,400 feet high), situate 
in the western corner of the glen, here three furlongs wide, half of which is 
laid out in thriving crops of wheat and barley, and the rest occupied by 
sandbeds or small islands, with the Baspa river winding among them. 
Just above the village high steeples of black mica rock rise abruptly 
9,000 feet. 

“ The Kimlia pass was attempted, but only 15,500 feet could be attained, 
when the snow became impassable. Here the Rusu river, at 13,300 feet, 
foams along in dreadful turbulence and rapidity, the noise of the torrent 
being astounding. Deep blue lakes were passed, along the precipices 
skirting which notches had to be cut with a hatchet, to enable the travellers 
to wend their weary, dangerous route. Vast fields of soft snow, at 17,000 
feet elevation, and heavy rain and sleet prevented their further progress in 
the direction of the Kimlia pass; but the Charang pass was crossed, at 
17,318 feet elevation, to the valley of the Nalgalti river. The snow crossed 
was often of a reddish colour, eighty feet thick, with terrific fissures, and 
the descent for half a mile often at an angle of from 33 deg. to 37 deg. over 
gravel and snow, with here and there a sharp pointed rock projecting 
through it. At Kiuktche, on the banks of the Nangalti (12,400 feet high), 
there was an enclosure for cattle, and there were a few cross breed between 
the Yak (Tartar bull) and common cow, feeding in the glen on a few hun- 
dred yards of grassy slope of odoriferous herbs and juniper bushes, sur- 
rounded by craggy cliffs of horrid forms. 

“The Tidung, at its junction with the Nangalti, when visited, presented 
a furious rapid stream of great declivity, for six or seven miles, the fall 
being 300 feet per mile, and in some places double; huge rocks were 
whirled along with frightful velocity, nothing visible but an entire sheet of 
foam and spray, thrown up and showered upon the surrounding rocks with 
loud concussion, and re-echoed from bank to bank with the noise of the 
loudest thunder; around the blue slate mountains tower 18,000 feet in 
sharp detached groups or pinnacles, covered neither with vegetation nor 
with snow, and exhibiting decay and barrenness in its most frightful aspect. 
(A Tartar village was found here, called Hans). Where the dell was nar- 
rowest, there was so little space for the river, that the road continued but 
for a small distance on the same side, and over this frightful torrent the 
English travellers had repeatedly to cross on ropes, or sangas, loosely hung 
from rock to rock on either side; one of these sangas was inclined at an 
angle of 15 deg. Messrs. Gerard one while picked their way upon smooth 
surfaces of granite, sloping to the raging torrent ; at another time the route 
led among huge masses and angular blocks of rock, forming spacious caves 
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where sixty persons might rest; here the bank was composed of rough 
gravel steeply inclined to the river—there the path was narrow, with preci- 
pices of five or six hundred feet below, whilst the naked towering peaks 
and mural rocks, rent in every direction, threatened the passenger with 
ruin from above. In some parts of the road there were flights of steps, in 
others frame-work or rude staircases opening to the gulf below. In one 
instance, the passage consisted of six posts, driven horizontally into clefts 
of the rocks, about twenty feet distant from each other, and secured by 
wedges. Upon this giddy frame a staircase of fir spars was erected, of the 
rudest nature ; twigs and slabs of stone only connected them together—no 
support on the outer side, which was deep, and overhung the terrific tor- 
rent of the Tidung; the rapid rolling and noise of which was enough to 
shake the stoutest nerves. Some of these kind of passages were swept 
away, and new ones had to be prepared for the British adventurers. 

* From the confluence of the Tidung with the Sutledj, the town of Ribé, 
or Ridaing, has a charming appearance ; yellow fields, extensive vineyards, 
groves of apricot, and large well-built stone houses contrast with the 
neighbouring gigantic mountains.* 

** Nature thus carefully adapts vegetation to this extraordinary country, 
for did it extend no higher than on the southern face of the Himalaya 
mountains, Tartary would be uninhabitable by either man or beast. On 
the southern slope of the range, the extreme height of cultivation is 
10,000 feet, and even there green crops are frequently cut; the highest 
habitation is 9,500 feet ; 11,800 may be reckoned the upper limit of forest, 
and 12,000 that of bushes, and in some sheltered ravines dwarf bushes are 
found at 13,000 feet high. Mark the contrast on the northern side, in the 
valley ot Baspa river ; the highest village is 11,400 feet, cultivation reaches 
the same level; forests extend to at least 13,000, but advancing yet further, 
villages are found at 13,000 feet !—cultivation at 13,600, fine birch trees 
at 14,000, and tama bushes (which furnish excellent fire-wood) at 17,000 
feet above the level of the sea. To the eastward towards Lake Manassa- 
réwar, according to Tartar accounts, crop, forests, and bushes thrive at 
a still greater height. At Zinchin, 16,136 feet above the the sea, where 
our travellers were stopped by the Chinese guards, about 200 wild horses 
were seen galloping’ about and feeding on the very tops of the heights ; 
kites and eagles were soaring into the deep blue ether, large flocks of 
small birds like linnets flying about, and beautiful locusts jumping among 
the bushes. At times, the sun shone like an orb of fire without the least 
haze, the stars and planets with a brilliancy only to be seen from such an 
elevation, and the part of the horizon where the moon was expected to 
rise, could scarcely be distinguished before the limb touched it; the at- 
mosphere sometimes exhibited that remarkable dark appearance witnessed 
in polar latitudes. With a transit telescope of thirty inches, and a power 
of thirty, stars of the fifth magnitude were distinct in broad day. Ther- 
mometer 60 deg. in the shade, at sunset 42 deg., and before sunrise 30 deg. 
in July.” 


This extract from the portion of the “ History of the British Colo- 
nies,” relating to the physical aspect of India, will convey an idea of 
the manner in which the whole subject is treated. t 





* All the British travellers who have visited these lofty regions, have ex- 
pressed deep regret at returning again to the plains, notwithstanding the hard- 
ships endured and the rudeness of the climate ; it is to be hoped we may soon 
be enabled to open a trade with Tartary through these passes, which will lead 
to new commercial intercourse and traffic. 

+ We must not omit to add that an exceedingly curious and instructive table 
is also given of the height latitude, and longitude, and physical aspect of each 
lofty peak, and prominent or distinguishing mountain. 
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But if the mountains of India are wonderful, not less so are the 
rivers— 


“The Indus is seventeen hundred miles long,, and for the distance of 
seven hundred and eighty miles there is sufficient water to sail two hun- 
dred ton vessel, and in some places it is from four to nine miles wide. 
The waters of the Indus enter the Arabian gulf in two great branches, 
forming a rich delta of alluvial land, one hundred and twenty-five miles wide 
at the base, and eighty in length, from thence to the point wherethey sepa- 
rate about six miles below Tatta. From the sea to Lahore there is an unin- 
terrupted navigation (for fleets of vessels) of one thousand miles British. At 
seventy-five miles from the sea the tides are scarcely perceptible, and at full 
moon the rise at the mouths is about nine feet: there are no rocks or rapids 
to obstruct the ascent, and the current does not exceed two miles and a half 
an hour; when joined by the Punjaub it never shallows in the dryest sea- 
son to less than fifteen feet, the breadth being half a mile ; the Chenab or 
Azesines has a minima of twelve feet, and the Ravee or Hydrastasis is 
about half the size of the latter: the usual depth of the three rivers can- 
not be rated at less than four, three, and two fathoms. Lieut. Burnes 
found the river Indus at Tatta (Lat. 24 deg. 44 min. N. Long. 68 deg. 17 min. 
E.) to have a breadth of six hundred and seventy yards, and to be running 
with a velocity of two miles and a half an; hour, sounding fifteen feet: these 
data give one hundred and ten thousand five hundred cubic feet per second, 
but estimated in April so low as eighty thousand cubic feet of water per 
second ; it exceeds by four times the size of the Ganges in the dry season, 
and nearly equals the Mississippi. The much greater length of course in 
the Indus, its tortuous direction and numerous tributaries among towering 
and snowy mountains (the Sutelj rises in lake Manosawvara in Thibet, 
seventeen thousand feet above the sea) leads to such a result. The slope 
on which the Indus descends to the ocean is gentle, the average rate of 
current being two and a half miles an hour, while the Punjaub rivers na- 
vigated on the journey to Lahore were one mile in excess of the Indus. 
While the Ganges and its subsidiaries take their origin from the S. face of 
the Himalaya, the Indus receives the torrents of either side of that massy 
and snow-girt chain swollen by the showers of Caubul and-the rains and 
ice of Chinese Tartary. Doubtless the Indus owes its magnitude to the 
melted snows and ice of the Himalaya’s crested summits. The Ganges is 
fifteen hundred miles long, and at five hundred miles from the sea, the 
channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at its lowest during the dry 
season, and its width makes it appear an inland sea. This magnificent 
river, like its compeer, rises amidst the perpetual snows of the Himalaya, 
in the 31 deg. of N. Lat. fourteen thousand fcet above the level of the sea ! 
The arch from beneath which it issues is three hundred feet high, com- 
posed of deep frozen layers of snow—probably the accumulation of ages— 
surrounded 4 hoary icicles of gigantic magnitude. From Calcutta to 
Allahabad the distance on the Ganges through the Sunderbunds is one 
thousand miles, and thither the steam ship Hooghly lately made three 
trips ; the height of the river at Allahabad above the level of the sea is 
three hundred and forty-eight feet, and the maximum and minimum known 
rise is forty-five and thirty-four feet. There are other rivers, such as the 
Brahmaputra (which in some parts is from four to sia miles wide ! ) Sutleje 
— is nine hundred miles long before its junction with the Indus) Jumna, 

hylum, &c., which would be considered vast rivers in Europe. 

The length of course of some of the principal rivers to the sea, is in 
English miles—Indus 1,700; Sutlej (to Indus 900) 1,400; Ganges 1,500; 
Jhylum (ditto 750) 1,250; Jumna (to Ganges 780) 1500; Gunduck (to 
Ganges 450) 980. In the Deccan and South of India, Godavery so the sea 
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850 miles; Krishna ditto, 700; Nerbudda, 700; Mahanundee ditto, 550 ; 
Tuptee ditto, 460; Cavery ditto, 400.” 


That a country so varied and extensive should possess a great va- 
riety in its population of one hundred million mouths may be readily 
conceived ; there is indeed a more marked distinction of character 
among the inhabitants of British India, than in the whole continent 
of Europe ; the reasons for which we will let Mr. Martin explain in 
his own words— 


“‘Have we not endless variety in climates, in soils, in waters, in mine- 
rals, in vegetables, in fish, ininsects, birds and quadrupeds, subject to certain 
defined laws of the Creator, and influenced by natural causes? why should 
it be otherwise with the human race, who in colour, physiognomy, stature, 
speech, gesture, habits, and mental as well as physiol peculiarities present 
such an extraordinary diversity that no two persons were ever found alike. 

‘Even in the same family, we see no two individuals having similar 

characteristics : notwithstanding all the efforts of education, we find a dif- 
ference in moral qualities as well as in mental capabilitles; in hand- 
writing even, in the intonation of the voice, in gait, in animal propensities ; 
and this distinction becames the more marked, if we compare two brothers 
with the nation of which they form a part, while a wider line of demar- 
cation is seen on comparing the people of a province with those of 
other and distant climes. That I may the better exemplify my assertion 
as to the variety of British subjects in India, I request a moments attention 
to Italy, where the climate and soil is so varied. In that classic land, we 
have the descendants of a race of men as ancient in record as the Hindoos ; 
but (as in Hindostan) the inhabitants of the north are essentialiy different 
from those of the south ; the one produces the best soldiers (Rajpoots) the 
other the keenest politicians, (Bengallees) ; the peeple of the Jow lands are 
industrious, peacefnl, of tamer manners, or if I may so express my mean- 
ing domesticated ; those of the high lands, of a wild and stormy temper, 
generous but revengful, capable of the most heroic as well as the basest 
deeds, of an uncultivated genius, and impatient of discipline; whence 
then this marked contrast in Italy? (a country so small compared with 
Hindostan); the political institutes, the religion, the language is common to 
all, but the climate and soil are essentially different. 

“The north of Italy is a fertile, champagne country, intersected by nu- 
merous rivers, cultivated to an astonishing degree, covered with wide and 
level roads, never ending avenues, and thickly-populated towns and villages, 
with a highly luxuriant but dull and sleepy landscape; (this description 
might serve tor Lower Bengal) ; the south is crowned with purple tinged 
mountained and golden edged clouds, diversified with stupendous and 
sometimes inaccessible crags, foaming torrents, cashmerian vales, wild 
but beautiful forests, and a scenery which presents the most splendid pic- 
tures at every step ; (those who have visited many parts of the highlands of 
India will recognize the same feature as in southern Italy.) Is it to be 
wondered that the character of men inhabiting such different countries 
should be dissimilar? Hence in the low, hot, and damp, swampy regions 
of India, we have a timid, pacific, commercial, phlegmatic, and servile 
race ; educated but prone to superstition, tyrants over females, yet addicted 
to compliments, and extravagant in all the littleness attending on the cere- 
monials of behaviour ; while in the elevated, dry and cool regions of our 
possessions in Asia the inhabitants are fearlessly brave, filled with martial 
ardour, chivalrous to women, courteous to strangers, glorying in deeds of 
heroism, sanguine in their achievements, desperate enemies and warm 
friends,—as individuals, serfs, yet proud, in the aggregate of national in« 
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dependence, at all times ready to reject the pen and the ploughshare for 
the sword and war steed.” 

Our limits, however, draw to a close ; for the present we must con- 
tent ourselves with a reference to the volume whence these facts and 
ne emanate ; and we cannot better enable the christian, the mer- 
chant, and the statesman to appreciate the vast magnitude, and incal- 
culable importance of the British Colonies in Asia than by the sum- 
ming up of Mr. Martin, who has spent one-third ofa not inactive life, 
investigating their resources and advantages to the parent country, 
who has been rather an indifferent step-mother to them hitherto. 
May we hope, however, that the truly eloquent appeal made by the 
author in the tenth chapter of the volume will not be in vain! 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 


«¢ Sing ye to THE Lorp, for he hath triumphed gloriously !—The horse and 
his rider hath he cast into the red sea !”—Sono or Miriam. 


Tx’ obedient sea was aw’ d—and parting furl’d 
On either hand the scope of all his waves, 
’Till to the gravel bar’d—his shelly bed 
Wondrous escape affords, which at the dawn 
Th’ affrighted Hebrews gladly seizing, rush 
In crowds precipitate down the steep banks, 
And eager pressing to the adverse shore 
Tread on the hoarded treasures of the sea, 
And heedless o’er this great Museum pass.— 
Meanwhile all day the Egyptian host behind 
With vehemence advanced.— 
Night was on high— 
In silv’ry splendour reign’d the queen of stars 
O’er the clear firmament.—When Pharaoh reach’d 
The ebbed shore, surpris’d he stood, aghast,— 
And ey’d the tangled way trench’d through the waves 
That shone in moonlight silentness.—But soon 
His ire rekindling—round his crested head 
He flash’d his scimitar, and fiercely spurn’d 
His haughty steed into the fatal —_ 
Commanding all to’follow. Down they drove, 
Horses and chariots! harshly rose the noise 
f groaning wheels that on hot axles toild, 
Oud-sounding hoofs, and the hoarse blasphemies 
Of soldiers labouring in the ocean-sand.— 
hen far into the midway of the deep 
The army had in safety pass’d—Gop bade 
His winds fly forth—and straight the placid sea 
Heav’d in commotion from his vast abyss— 
Devour’d th’ Egyptian armies utterly ! 
Not one escap’d—and when the morning light 
Glitter’d along the sandy wilderness, 
The wearied Hebrews resting on the shore 
Saw cars and horses on the billows toss’d, 
And on the strand the drown’d Egyptians strew’d. 
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FRENCH AUTHORESSES.* No. 1.—G. SAND. 





Ir is a common subject of lamentation with “the gentle craft” ot 
French novel writers, that the world of fiction is come to a stand— 
that the capacities of our present state of society for awakening ficti- 
tious interest fall below zero, and that ordinary life drags itself so 
slowly and so sluggishly along, that the writer who would be really 
entertaining must seek elsewhere for materials for the construction 
of his narrative ; and yet authors tire not, printing-presses tire not, 
but why purchasers tire not is to us a subject of serious astonishment. 
Every day sees a new aspirant come forward with some device newer 
and quainter than those of his less lucky predecessors—“ and spawn 
his quarto and demand your praise.” 

In this reckless profusion of literary labour, it is curious to observe 
the wild gambols and fanciful eccentricities in which the human in- 
tellect has been pleased to disport itself in order to win an approving 
smile. Some delight to rake into the rubbish of antiquity, the obso- 
lete and quaint follies of times of ignorance and superstition, and 
affront the majesty of common sense with an impudent catalogue of 
deeds of impiety and bloodshed; others laboriously examine all the 
causes of human misery, the tragic machinery of the globe, and the 
invisible influences that rule the destinies of man, viz. the passions of 
his own heart, and point their morals with the appalling characters— 
“ Despair ;” others, again, bathe their imaginations in seas of gore, 
and turn forth their man of blood, stained with every crime that can 
degrade human nature, as an object of our special admiration and 
esteem. 

From the nervousness and fatigue arising from the contemplation 
of these over-laboured artificial exhibitions, which subject the mind 
to all the trials of the Epicurean in the gloomy dungeons of the 
pyramids, it is pleasing to turn for repose to the perusal of a work 
composed in a milder and gentler spirit, like that which forms the 
subject of our present article. France hag been always distinguished 
for the literary talents of her daughters, and the admirers of L’Espi- 
nasse and De Staél may be compelled to admit that the claims of the 
present generation of spinsters to literary excellence are well vindi- 
cated by the lady who delights in the unpretending cognomen of 
G, Sand. 

We own we are partial to the writings of the gentler sex. They 
are marked by a smooth and copious flow of thought, an unbroken 
and unlaboured continuity highly flattering to our feelings of order 
and harmony. They do not tease us with those abrupt transitions, 
those sudden dartings from point to point, and those compact and 
logical coherences that we meet with in the writings of men, If the 





* Rose and Blanche, a Novel. Paris. 
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splendour of her imagination does not resemble the flashing lightning, 
it has all the softened brilliancy and lambent radiance of the northern 
lights. The world of sentiment is peculiarly her own. She is al- 
most always eloquent, and what she wants in force she makes up in 
ingenuity. All these properties, we contend, are particularly appa- 
rent in the writings of Madame Sand. We know of no English 
authoress whom we could select as a parallel to convey an idea of 
her peculiar manner. She is not so ‘wrureen | Malthusian as Miss 
Martineau, nor so masculine and philosophical as Miss Edgworth ; 
neither is she a describer of balls and routs and a puffer of tradesmen, 
like Mrs. Gore. Her style is peculiarly her own. When she paints 
the ideal world at war with the real, the lofty aspirations of the spirit 
at war with the tame realities of life, she is in her own peculiar 
element, and handles a subject so congenial with her own feelings 
with vigour and precision. 

The energies of the mind bound around and fettered down by the 
petty usages of the conventional rules, the false delicacies of society 
—the fretting of the spirit against its prison-bars, “till the blood stain 
ils plumage,” are set forth by our authoress with forcible truth and 
accuracy ; frequently with extreme delicacy of perception, and fine- 
ness of colouring. Avoiding all descriptions of outward and super- 
ficial matters, she confines herself to tracing the web of sentiments, 
guiding us into those heights and depths, and untrodden wildernesses 
of the soul, into which the acutest individual penetration affords us 
no glimpse. 

The little work before us, bearing the title of “‘ Rose and Blanche,” 
is not so laboured as ‘Indiana,” and some others of her productions, 
but is not less deficient in interest. It developes the history of two 
young girls of the most opposite callings, the one being an actress, 
and the other a nun, whose destinies though seemingly cast so far 
apart, it is the continual caprice of fate to associate, and again rend 
wide as the poles asunder. Though we feel convinced that the laws 
which regulate the transmutation of ideas and expressions, make it 
hopeless to think of preserving all the graces of the original in a 
hurried translation, we shall proceed to lay some passages before our 
readers.— 

Horace de Cazales, a young man of family and fortune, while as- 
cending the Gironde to Bourdeaux, in an open boat, unluckily falls 
overboard in a squall. Anaged mariner instantly plunges after him, 
and rescues him from death. The gratitude of the young man dis- 
plays itself in a manner suitable to the magnitude of the obligation, 
and by his ample means not only does he render the condition of his 
preserver easy and comfortable, but what is more consoling to the 
feelings of the old man, promises to be the protector of his idiot 
daughter in the event of his death’; and this following soon after, 
Horace Cazales is placed in the singular position of being guardian 
to a young idiot girl of sixteen, “tall, slender, fresh as a rose of Eden, 
beautiful as a poet’s dream ; her long black hair escaped from beneath 
a small flat velvet hat which left uncovered the whitest and purest of 
foreheads.”’ 

Notwithstanding the even line of her black and silken eyebrows, 
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the limpid transparency of her clear blue eyes, and the Grecian re- 
gularity of the lines of her figure, her countenance was marked by a 
kind of heaviness, compounded of sweetness, indifference, and pro- 
found calm, which impressed the beholder with a feeling of wh so 
choly. It seemeed as if that young girl had an existence distinct 
from that of ordinary mortals. Her postures were as singular as the 
petrified repose of her features. Seated on the ground, with the 
recklessness of an infant, she seemed to be utterly devoid of volition ; 
it would appear as if she had been paralized on the spot, and yet 
there was life, strength, and health all indicated in that fresh and 
glowing complexion, and feeling in that bosom she concealed by her 
pellerine in disorder. 

Such was the idiot Denise Lazare. She lived in the house of her 
young protector like a domestic animal. She was so gentle that she 
became a favourite, and so quiet that her existence might be forgotten 
for whole days. In a moment of ecstatic admiration of the rich 
treasures of beauty so lavishly bestowed upon the young idiot, Ca- 
zales forgét the duties of a guardian and the principles of a man, and 
violated his ward. He escaped detection by placing her in an asylum 
attached to a convent. But though his joy at being thus saved in the 
eyes of others was almost frantic, his heart told him that he was for 
ever degraded in his own. 

This introduction to the story stops short here: as if at the whistle 
of the prompter, the scene shifs, and we are rolling along the road 
between Tarbes and Bourdeaux in a diligence, where, amongst a 
motley group, we are first introduced to our heroines. The novice 
Blanche is being transported to a convent under the care of a Sister 
of Charity, while the young actress Rose is proceeding with her 
mother to fulfil a professional engagement at the little town of Tarbes. 
The travellers having alighted to ascend a hill on foot, the Sister of 
Charity, Olympia, pairs off with a dragoon; the very respectable 
mother of the young comedian pairs off with a custom-house officer, 
the depth of whose heart and pockets she had been previously busy 
in sounding— 


“While the virtue of Maddlle. Primrose presented the barriers of pro- 
priety to the attacks of the economical functionary, her little niece sprang 
forward in advance of the carriage and with a friendly, playful air, placed 
her arm within that of the novice. The gentle and timid girl allowed 
herself to be hurried along, and when they had turned an angle in the 
road, and escaped the observations of the men, the young nun became as 
joyous and playful as the young actress. At first they amused themselves 
with pursuing the beautiful blue butterflies that fluttered among the 
flowers. The actress wove a garland of flowers, which she placed with a 
roguish and coquettish air, upon her glossy black hair. She then pro- 
ceeded to fashion another for the nun, but she refused it. The actress, 
obstinate and self-willed ran after her. The novice being the taller and 
stronger might have defended herself with ease had she desired to do so, 
and the actress being the more active and the more succinctly attired, 
bounded forward, pushed her, threw her down, and snatched off her white 
cap. It was then that the young sister appeared in all her loveliness. 
Her checks crimson with exercise and her short black hair clustering in 
curls on her pure forehead and her snowy neck. The actress threw her 
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white garland upon her head, and both gave way to the merriment of the 
moment, while they rolled on the green turf, more fresh and graceful than 
the first flowers of spring. 
** The novice then rose and replaced her head-dress with a panting air. 
“* Enough, enough,’ said she to her playful companion, ‘this is not 
proper. If sister Olympia were to see me without my cap she would 


scold me.’ 
“* Well, and what of that? Don’t they scold me the whole day long. 


Sometimes it makes me cry, more frequently it makes me laugh.’ 

*«« They scold you, do they,’ said the novice opening her large blue eyes 
in amazement, ‘I thought they only scolded in convents.’ 

“*Oh, Lord, yes! One is scolded everywhere—in the convent, in the 
diligence, at the theatre. The old are alwas cross to the young.’ 

**¢ At the theatre ?’ 

“* Yes; atthe theatre. Docs that surprise you?’ 

***So then you go to the play. Do tell me, is it so delightful ? 

** * Delightful !—not at all, that I can assure you. It is mortally tire- 
some and annoying.’ 

“* Well, that’s singular. A novice once told me she had been at the 
Opera at Bordeaux, when she was a very little girl, and she found it so 
delightful that it was perpetually occurring to her recollections ; she used 
to say it was a great pity the nuns were forbidden to go there.’ 

*** You are forbidden ! and why? surely because it is not worth the trouble. 
But believe me, you have nothing to regret. If you knew that pleasure 
as well as I do, so far from accounting it a privation, you would bless the 
severity of the order that delivers you from it.’ 

*** So then you go to the theatre very often.’ 

*** Alas ! yes—every evening.’ 

*“* Every evening. Then you are very rich!’ 

“Rich! I have not got a farthing; but it costs me nothing ; on the 
contrary, the play brings me money—that is, is supposed to do so, for my 
mother takes all.’ 

“* Poor girl!’ said the novice, drawing the arm of the actress 
within her own, ‘ you are unhappy ?’ 

“*¢ Most unhappy ! they see me adorned with fine dresses, diamonds, 
feathers, and flowers, and they say to themselves, How happy and 
beautiful she looks. They do not know that nothing of all this is 
mine, and that I have nothing but a faded bonnet and a sad heart, 
and that I only assume my finery and my smiles, to step upon the 
stage. They don’t know all this.’ 

“ * To step upon the stage >—What ?—are you an—actress ?’ 

“ The arms of the novice dropt to her sides, and she stood motion- 
less with astonishment. 

«« You are scandalized !—nay, sooth, you ought to pity me, and 
if your God measures the rewards of heaven by the miseries of this 
life, my share will, probably, exceed yours. P 8 * 
* * * * ~ * - 
God will judge us, sister. But all this is nothing to what is in 
reserve for me—but, come, tell me about yourself. Do you intend 
becoming a Sister of Charity ?’ 

« * Alas! not yet. I can’t take the vows until I am twenty years 
of age, but in the mean time, I wear the dress and do the duty of 


the order.’ 
“«*« What, you will take vows at twenty, and those, too, irre- 


vocable ?’ 
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“ «If they will admit me. But they say I am too delicate, I have 
had a severe illness, and since then I am frequently unwell.’ 

“ Here the Conductor summoned the passengers, and the two new 
friends separated.” 

The awful crisis reserved for her by fate, which rose darkly to the 
imagination of Rose, was nearer than she could have anticipated, 
for the very evening of her arrival at Tarbes the town was visited 
by two young men who were taken a tour in search of amusement. 
The one was a young officer of the guards, who turns out to be 
Horace de Cazales, and the other Laurence d’Armagnac, a young 
painter whom he had taken with him for the sake of his society. 
They visit the theatre. D’Armagnac’s susceptible heart is smitten 
with the graces of Rose. He fliesto the green-room, and with the 
assistance of his friend, concludes a bargain with the infamous mother 
which makes the daughter his own. It is really edifying to observe 
the arts and eloquence by which she overcomes the resistance of her 
daughter.’ Laurence gets intoxicated at the festivity that precedes 
his appointment, and his friend, Cazales, takes his place. He is so 
struck with the energetic firmness and instinctive virtue of Rose, 
that he recoils abashed and confounded. In his enthusiasm he offers 
to become the protector of that virtue which appeared to him so mar- 
vellous ; and to place it beyond the possibility of future danger, pro- 
poses to send her to his sister, under whose protection she might 
remain until she could be otherwise disposed of. Rose eagerly em- 
braced the offer; a fresh bargain was concluded with Mdlle. Prim- 
rose, and Rose is transferred, under the care of the Sister of Charity, 
and in company with the novice Blanche, to the residence of the 
devout and beneficent Mdlle. Cazales in the town of Auch. 

Mdlle. Cazales was deformed in person, and a devotée of the 
most confirmed cast. She undertook to forward what she consi- 
dered a meritorious work, and, after considering matters, proposed 
to Rose to place her in a convent. This she was able to effect by 
her interest with the Archbishop of V————. But none but those 
of gentle blood could obtain admission into the Convent of the 
Augustines, and Mdlle. Cazales satisfied the inquiries of the bishop 
upon this point, by declaring that Mdlle. de Beaumont was the 
natural daughter of a person of high rank, and this charitable lie 
concluded the affair. 

A thousand commentaries were made throughout the pommee 
on the handsome protegée of Mdlle. Cazales and his lordship. 
They became perfectly alive to her importance in the world. In a 
very short time she passed for the natural daughter of the late Duke 
de Berri. Onher quitting the convent she would certainly be pre- 
sented at court with the title of governess of the children of France, 
or, at least, as maid of honour to the Duchess de Berri. 

Here we must remark, that her theatrical education, joined to 
great natural parts and energy of character, had eminently fitted Rose 
for playing her part in this new society, while her beauty made a 
favourable impression on all beholders. But spite of the attentions 
of which she was the object—spite of her desire to like the life that 
was opening before her, her active spirit drooped like the wild bird 
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with adisabled wing. “If my mother,” thought she, “ was not always 
pushing me towards the brink of an abyss, I would have been happier 
with her than here. The open country, the journey, the bustle, the 
motions, all that was life ; but now I am like the horse who is left in 
the pasture with his legs tied. I am a prisoner on my parole, and if 
I do but stir a step, they menace me with the public contempt.” Rose 
had an ardent spirit ; her deliverer was young, handsome, and gene~- 
rous. She had dreamed of virtue allied to love, and from the day 
she found a protector, she entertained but one thought—sublime and 
romantic—that of loving devotedly. But Madelle. Cazales took the 
utmost pains to impress upon her the vast distance that separated her 
from Horace, and used every effort to prevent a meeting between them. 
But Horace is commissioned by a captain of gendarmerie, who had 
been a constant visitor at the house of Madeselle. Cazales, to make an 
offer of his hand and fortune to Rosa. The interview that ensued 
raised her so high in the esteem of Horace that he felt jealous of the 
happiness of the captain. But to his astonishment Rose declined the 
proffered honour, alleging her determination to become a Religious. 
Her heart was set upon Horace, but her pride forbade her to allow 
him to suppose that she entertained pretensions to become his wife. 
She is superior to her destiny, thought he, but she is without a soul, 
and her virtue is only the result of a peculiar organization. Rose is 
installed as a pensioner in the Convent of the Augustines at the 
monarchical and religious era of 1825. Here, by a aingular caprice 
of fate, she again meets the melancholy and gentle Blanche, and the 
calm current of their existence is for some time mingled. Equally 
strangers to all the interests that occupied the lives of the others, 
isolated in the world, without relations, support or fortune, they sym- 
pathized in their misfortunes, and aided each other to forget them. The 
difference of their character served to deepen this sympathy. Rose was 
lively, susceptible, and possessed of a firm, enterprising, and passionate 
spirit. Blanche was gentle and without energy, She had been 
schooled in conquering and repressing her feelings, and she felt the 
necessity of support. Superior to Rose in patience, she was inferior 
to her in active firmness and judgment. Such were the bonds that 
united the two characters—but we feel we are going beyond our 
limits, and we must hasten towards the conclusion. Music was the 
only art in which Rose made any progress at the Convent. Being 
chosen to supply the place of a first chorister, on a grand festival, the 
spirit of song descended upon her, as it were, from the skies, and, to 
her own great surprise, she elicited rapturous applause. Pasta her- 
self was foremost in her congratulations and professions of esteem, 
and the interview with the actress dwelt deeply on the mind of Rose. 

Meantime, a new drawing-master appears at the Convent. It is 
Laurence, the friend of Cazales. From him Rose learns tidings of 
Horace sufficient to fan the secret flame that burned in her bosom, 
while the young artist and Blanche conceive a mutual passion for each 
other. Rose is obliged to interpose and forbid the visits of the artist, 
so ruinous to her friend’s peace. In his confusion he forgets a port- 
folio in Blanche’s cell. She examines it and finds a manuscript his- 
tory of Denise Lazare, the idiot girl, written by Cazales. She was 
horrified: she felt a vague and indistinct impression of some of the 
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circumstances related ; she felt as if she had been Demise Lazare, but 
her scruples are dissipated by her confessor, and she is ordered to 
prepare to take the veil. This was the crisis for Lawrence: he was 
passionate, but he was calculating. Rose pronounced him unworthy 
of Blanche, and forced him to withdraw. As for Rose, the perpetual 
agitation of her ardent spirit was fast wearing out its frail tenement. 
She was consumed by an internal malady, and at length a fever re- 
duces her to the point of death. At this juncture the Convent is 
thrown into the utmost confusion by the appearance of her mother 
Primrose, who forces her way to the bed-side of her dying child. 

“ «Mademoiselle Cazales said she has no right over my child. I 
yielded mine to her brother ; but it was on condition that he should 
make her happy ; and she is dying, and he abandons her. Come, 

—come, my child, as long as I live you shall not be without 
bread or a roof to cover you. I was poor.—I came to implore your 
charity. You are more wretched than myself. Come, then, I offer 
you my riches ; you know what they are.—The fields where you 
oe the country you loved, the halts beneath the large trees—all 

ese delighted you—they are yours. Come, you shall be virtuous if 
you please. I shall never torment you again. But, come. let me see 
you once more healthy and beautiful, running with gaiety from town 
to town.”’ 

“* Rose made noreply. A sudden alteration had taken place in her 
symptoms, and the doctor declared she was saved if she outlived the 

ay. Great was the scandal in the holy place, and pity very soon 
disappeared when it was proved that there was no such person as 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont. Blanche alone remained with Madame, 
kneeling beside the comedian. 

“Three years after this occurrence, Horace Cazales, on his return 
from his travels, seeks an introduction to an actress, named La Co- 
ronari, who is quite the rage at Bordeaux. He is invited to ride out 
o meet some of her particular friends, when the following scene takes 
place :— 

“The young man waited for some time on the skirt of a vast plain, 
and seemed to expect, with impatience, the arrival of a new compa- 
nion. At length, a horseman appeared in the distance, and they all 
exclaimed :— 

* «Tit is he—he is coming !’ 

“«* Who is coming ?’ said Horace to the lawyer. 

“«« A young brother of mine,’ replied the latter, smiling. ‘A youth 
just Salis loose from school—wild, reckless. A great frequenter of 
theatres, and destroyer of horses. Only observe how he tasks the 
energies of mine. That’s a dashing pace, Tony,’ said he to the new 
comer ; ‘ but, if you ride at that rate, you must send me clients to 
give me the wherewith to furnish you with a fresh horse every day.’ 

“« Ha, Grumbler !’ said Tony, whipping his brother's horse, ‘ you 
would amass a fortune to lay at the feet of La Coronari. It won't do. 
I'll help you to spend it at such a rate, that she must be deucedly dis- 
interested if she marrias you. How do you do, Amedie ? How are 
you, you extravagant fellow, Miroil? Health to you. noble Francis! 
—How are your dogs ?? 
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“ He was a handsome youth, whose fine clear skin might have well 
become awoman. His delicate figure was supple and graceful. He 
managed his horse with dexterity and boldnees, clearing trenches 
and dashing through thickets. To see him so full of life and beauty, 
one might say, ‘ surely he does not believe in death.’ 

** His figure was not quite new to Horace. He bore a strong re- 
semblance to Rose ; but his petulant vivacity was so much at variance 
with the calm expression of her features that the resemblance was 
almost evanescent. This wild youth, who, with the voice of a child, 
and the features of a woman, spoke of his mistresses, his debts, and 
his duels, had need of an immense expenditure of wit to cover the ri- 
dicule of his precocious follies. But then, his absurdity was joined 
to so much wit and gaiety! He was so natural and so sprightly, that 
it was impossible not to love him while reproving him. 

* You promised me a philosopher,’ said Tony, looking round for 
Horace, who had dismounted to adjust a girth ; then, having observed 
him, he blushed and appeared embarrassed ; but Horace held out his 
hand to him, and the acquaintance was made. He jumped from his 
saddle, passed his fingers through the thick curls of his black hair, 
wiped his forehead, and cheeks, glowing with exercise and pleasure, 
uttered a quantity of absurdity, and abused La Caronori at a fine 
rate, laughed at Horace for wishing to become acquainted with her, 
and declared her to be a very cunning and tiresome prude. 

“Luckily,” said he, “ my brother is still more tiresome, but for 
that I might be condemned to call her sister-in-law, for he courts 
her in rhyme ; but that is precisely what saves me.” The lawyer 
seemed hurt at these jokes; all the others received them with bursts 
of laughter. All declared that they were in love with La Coronari, 
and engaged Tony to help them to supplant his brother. 

“ Oh, as for you,” said he, to one of them, “ you will never suc- 
ceed. You enter her boudoir like a conqueror, without seeming to 
know the spirit of contradiction is stronger in women than love or 
ambition. You awkward fellow ; you should never say to a woman, 
you shall love me; you shouid always say, you don’t love me.” 

« What a beardless Don Juan,” said another, “ well Tomy, I am 
not better treated, and I am passionate, and humble to excess.” 


“Oh! that’s because you pay your addresses to an actress, as if 


she were an heiress. Poor Coronari! this incense must turn your 
head ; if she was not the fashionable singer, you would take no more 
notice of her than of those pretty girls whom you leave to clerks.” 

They proceeded towards the town, Horace had dropped behind his 
companions when he was joined by Tony. 

“ How now, pensive ?” said he, “I thought it was only Tony who 
was sad with smiles on his lips, and fools at his side.” 

“You are a singular young man,” said Horace. 

** Don’t talk of me,” said Tony “ I am too young to have a sting, 
I am weary of existence, that’s all. I find it move so slowly.” 

“Indeed! I had thought you would have found it move too 
quickly.” 

* Well, I will confess I have made acquaintance with care: at 
my age, the feelings are quick, and if the evils are less, the heart is 
more susceptible.” 
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“ Some love-pang, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, an absurd passion has been the cause of my sufferings, ; but 
I compressed it in my bosom, and have forgotten it. But let us talk 
of you, I wish to know you better ; what I have heard of you piques 
my curiosity ; rely upon the young Tony, he stands in need of a 
knowledge of life, reveal yours to him, you are a peculiar person 
they say ; can you tell him if happiness exists, and if the wise man 
may attain it.” Surprised at this strange question and language after 
the escapades of the preceding moments, subdued by the tones of 
that voice which: was not that of a woman, nor yet that of a man, 
sounding sweet and caressing like the evening breeze, Horace caught 
the hand of his young companion, and pressing it in his own, 
“ Youth,” said he, “ what mysteries would you pierce, and why seek 
from an humble and erring individual like myself, the solution of a 
problem debated since the commencement of the world. Happiness, 
a word without meaning, an image profaned by the passions in the 
intoxication of an hour, the capricious meteor that flies as you approach 
iIt,—” 

“ And you, too,” said Tony, with a sigh ; “ you so calm, so firm, 
so reasonable ; you so superior to yourself, a philosopher amid the 
delirium of youth, provident in the midst of prosperity; you who 
walk amid precipices without shuddering or stumbling.” 

“ Hold! I know not who may have drawn a portrait so strange, 
and so unlike, Tony ; I am the most suscepeible of men, the easiest to 
be led astray, the least powerful over myself. Set me not up as a 
type of wisdom, and do not despair of happiness because I have not 
found it” 

“What,” said Tony, “ have not those passions which you say you 
experienced, given you days of bliss, transient indeed, but pure and 
delicious? what then has man receeived from God to compensate for 
the evils that compose his pitiable existenc ? 

“Tam an exception, Tony ; my passions have made me unhappy 
—it is my fault—but you will know the blessings that I have been 
unable to appreciate ; you will love and be loved. All the happiness 
that is allowed to man 

« And have you never been loved?” said Tony, with vivacity. 

«“ By some friends—especially by one. Doubtless, a friend is a 
great blessing, and I have no reason to complain.” 

« But by a woman?”—resumed Tony, with emotion—“ by a wo- 
man ?” 

“« I believe not,” said Horace, with some bitterness. All have the 
pretence, few have the faculty of loving.” 

Tony became thoughtless. Horace, too, was pensive. “ Let us 
push on,” said he, after a long silence, ‘‘ perhaps they are waiting for 
us.—-Oh, they have arrived already,” said Tony, “and believe that 
we have done so too.” 

“* And where do we sup?” 

“ With La Coronari. Before we come into her presence, tell me 
what think you of her talents.” 

“T am enraptured with them. Are not you?” 

“ Oh, I!—that’s another matter.” 
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* Are you really afraid your brother will marry her?” 

“ Not at all,” said Tony, “laughing. “ He is not such a fool.” 

“ Why, really, it is a great piece of folly to marry an actress, how- 
ever beautiful and amiable she may be.” 

“Ts'nt it?” said Tony, with a strange and solemn intonation of 
voice. 

** Come forward,” said Horace,” you seem fastened to the spot.” 

“ Aye, forward,” said Tony, plunging his spurs in his horse’s sides. 

They stopped at the door of a house which Horace did not recog- 
nize. Their horses were taken by a servant, while another ushered 
them into a saloon furnished with taste and magnificence, and lighted 
by smal] globes of rose-coloured glass. This sanctuary was embalmed 
with flowers, and the company, seated on the voluptuous loungers, 
discussed the topics of the day. ‘Tony’s brother advanced to meet 
him, and, with an air of chagrin, inquired if he was satisfied with his 
ride.” 

“ Not as much as you fancy,” said Tony, sharply. 

« And yet,” said the lawyer, “ you don’t seem to have found the 
time disagreeable, for we have been waiting for you for some time.” 

Tony turned his back upon him—Horace wished for the explana- 
tion of this dialogue, but he was answered, with a smile, that he played 
his part admirably. 

« What part ?” said he, impatiently. 

“Oh, you pretend to be our dupe ;” replied they, “ but in reality 
we are your dupes.” 

This sort of persiflage had continued for some minutes, when a 
door opened, and the Signora Coronari simply, but elegantly dressed, 
advanced towards Horace, with a countenance becoming with smiles. 

“ Heavens!” cried he, overwhelmed with surprise, “which are 
yours ?>—Touy or Rose. 

“ Neither,” replied she; henceforth I am} Rosina Coronari; but 
you will always be to me Horace Cazales, my benefactor. 

To- be brief, this interview again changed the destiny of Rose. 
Horace Cazales, the first whom she had ever loved, whom she had 
always contemplated at such a distance, and through so many obsta- 
cles, the subjeet of her bitterest dreams and her cruel depondency 
was now at her feet, proud of her triumphs, delighted with her glory, 
and happy in the applause she extorted on every side. 

Those social considerations which had before prevented him from 
knowing and appreciating her worth, vanished for a time, and both 
were happy in the mutual indulgence of their passion. But his 
friends look the alarm at the idea of his marrying an actriess: 
artifice, persecution, intrigue, calumny, and every thing had recourse 
to drive him from his resoluton, and his weakness yields to the per- 
severing attack. He neglects Rose, and she flings him off with dis- 
dain. His pride is piqued, and he quits her presence for ever. 
Thus, like an evil genius, a second time had he interposed himself 
between her and happiness, and poisoned the current of her existence. 
He found her careless and gay, and he left her a prey to the most 
agonizing tortures. 

Now turn we to Blanche. The ceremony of taking the veil was 
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arranged with pomp at jhe Convent. The victim was brought 
crowned to the sacrifice. All the devont were assembled, and 
Cazales and his sister among the rest. “What is your baptismal 
name?” said the officiating priest to Blanche. “I know not,” said 
the latter “Denise Lazare,” said the Sister of Charity Olympia. 
The name acted like magic on several of the auditors. Blanche 
swooned her confessor who had read the manuscript, started forward 
in wild amazement, and Cazales sprung to her side, terrified and 
confounded. An enquiry is instituted, and by the testimony of the 
surgeon, who performed the operation which unsealed her intellectual 
faculties Blanche is proved to be Denise Lazare. In reparation of 
his former fault, Horace offers to marry her, and the repugnance of 
Blanche yields to the representation of those around her. In her dis- 
tress she writes to Rose to come and deliver her, but the nuptials are 
pressed on and Rose arrived the morning after the ceremony. She 
rushed into the house of Cazales. The relics of the benqoet were 
strewed around profusely, but the apartments were silent and de- 
serted. She pressed onward; when on opening a remote door, she 
saw “the nuptial bed adorned with the richest lace, met her view.” 
Blanch was reposing on it, but enveloped in a shroud. Marriette 
was kneeling at one end of the death bed. Every body had retired 
terrified. Sister Olympia alone remained with the nurse to pay the 
last sad dutie- to the deceased. Rose remained petrified in the mid- 
dle of the room, without even apprehending what she gazed on, 
speechless and motionless, like a statue of grief upon a tomb. At 
length recovering from the blow, she threw herself upon the lifeless 
form of Blanche. Ii was Laurence who tore her from it. “She is 
dead !’’ cried he, “and we are left alone with her. We who loved 
her. Where is the bridegroom, now ? where is his sister ?” 

“ They have killed her!” said Rose. Evil light on them.” 

Rose continued for a few months to drag on a brilliant and mise- 
rable existence under the name of Ceronari. Weary of the world, 
she visits the cell of Sister Blanche, and there forms the resolution of 
withdrawing from it for ever. 

Lawrence seeks consolation in the exercise of his profession, and 
Cazales, instead of blowing out his brains, lives to be useful to his 
fellow-creatures, while he sorrowed over his misfortunes. 


MARY’S EYES. 





Oh! have you seen the broad blue sky, 
In shining cloudless lustre lie ? 

Or have you seen the stars at night, 
Shoot on the sea their gleaming light ? 


Or the rich diamonds splendid blaze, 
Stream thro’ the dark in beaming rays? 
Or the soft slumb’ring moon-lit lake, 
When not a rippling wave doth wake? 


Or the rich rising golden sun, 

In all his shining brightness run 
Across the blue-streak’d silvery skies? 
If so, you've seen my Mary’s eyes. 
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SQUABBLES IN THE COMMONS. 





He sat beneath the gallery upon nights 
To hear debates whose thunder roused not rouses. 


Byron's Don Juan, Canto X. 





I. 
ALL was prepared, the men, the time, the place, 
And Erin’s members had their opportunity 
Of meeting their accusers face to face, 
Learning the traitors whether more or unity ; 
Showing the world that no one dare disgrace 
Their purc Milesian scutcheons with impunity ; 
For, sooth, the charge had been a hand grenade 
Thrown mid the leaders of an escalade. 


It. 

Then rose the mighty Daniel, and surveyed 
The enemy with due deliberation ; 

Awful and grand he towered as he displayed 
Erin’s majestic personification ; 

Th’ incarnate essence, pure sublime, “ unpaid,” 
Of several millions of the finest nation ; 

With forty-agitator power of brogue, 

Made up of every dialogue in vogue. 


III. 
Uprose this polyuphalous monstrosity, 
And wielding his enormous arms he said, 
He felt a something more than curiosity 
To learn the truth of what he lately read, 
That some great blockhead in the impetuosity 
Of after dinner speeches, had been led 
To say to his constituents at Hull, 
“That an Hibernian made a villainous bull.” 
IV. 
For his part, he was certain ’twas a lie, 
A damned, abhorred, unprineipled deceit, 
Concocted with a view to vilify 
His tail, by some assassin or arch cheat ; 
Some dealer in the foulest calumny. 
Alas! poor Ireland had such foes to meet. 
But as it was, he’d ask the noble lord 
Was there foundation for the tale abhorr'd. 
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Vv. 
The lord replied, “ he would not palliate 
The fact that half the story was a lie, 
The other portion he felt bound to state, 
He believed to be the very contrary ; 
And without meaning one sole jot to bate, 
He'd say on his responsibility, 
That more than one of Ireland’s boys uproarious, 
Had played the rogue, and in a way notorious.” 
VI. 
A calm here followed, such as we may see 
Fall on the troubled ocean’s yeasty raging, 
When the loud wind, that travelled fierce and free, 
Its direful anger for a while assuaging, 
Seems waiting to collect fresh energy 
In the new contest previous to engaging ; 
But soon recovering his senses lost, 
Daniel arose and called upon his host. 
VII. 
** Which of my knaves is’t ?” —“ J’U/ not tell you!” —“ Well! 
Am I the man ?”—* No!”—* Now upon him boys!” 
And straight a voley of hot queries fell 
‘Gainst Althorp’s tympanum with Babel noise ; 
In vain sly Manners interfered to quell 
The tumult, and in balance nice to poise 
The matter in dispute, for little Shiel 
Cut short the sophistry with his appeal. 


VIII. 

« Am I the man,” began he with a splash 

Quite metaphoric, ‘‘ who, with objects sinister, 
Bellow’d against coercion bills slap dash, 

While all the while I gently nudged the minister 
To pull away in spite of rattling thrash 

Meant but to gull, like Burdett’s at Westminster. 
Am I the man with villains on a par? 
« Yes,” quoth the honest Lord, “ by G— you are.” 


IX. 

My gentle reader! when from Drury’s piles 

You’ve wended northward on a foggy night, 
Just as you turned the corner of St. Giles, 

Say, have your optics gloried in the sight 
Of a stout bully, rubicund with smiles 

Of jolly Bacchus, and agog for fight, 
Shouting tremendous for some back to fleece, 
Anon hard baited by the new police ? 
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X. 
See, as he plants his fist upon the nose 
Of the first belted guardian that advances, 
How the astounded ruffian reels, and goes 
Round and round spinning, as a Dervish dances, 
And flings against the skies his hands and toes, 
While his thick skull against the pavement glances. 
If you have seen all this, then you can feel 
Th’ effect of this announcement upon Sheil. 
XI. 
Poor Richard ! ’twas a trying hour that found him 
Standing alone within the Commons’ house, 
With some five hnndred haughty sneerers round him, 
With eyes that glared like cats’ upon a mouse ; 
The novelty seem’d somewhat to astound him, 
But he contrived his energies to rouse, 
And with a long-drawn deep rhetoric swell, 
Vow’d ’twas a falsehood dug from depths of hell ! 


XII. 

Here was an issue tendered, whose demands, 

In Erin’s days of senatorial glory, 
Had placed cock’d pistols in some fifty hands, 

And made materials for a tragic story ; 
Ahd some such feeling ran along the bands 

Of listening senators, both Whig and Tory, 
For they inquir’d what measures lay beyond ; 
But Sheil was dumb—says Althorp “ J’// respond !” 


XITI. 
Now this was awful and sublime, and fate 
Seem’d big with horrible events, when, lo! 
Advancing from the door, with wand of state, 
Such as Talthybius flourish’d long ago 
’T wixt rival heroes at the Trojan gate— 
A Serjeant begged to be allow’d to show 
Both heroes up to Bellamy’s retait, 
To cool their’ardour with a pot of ale. 


XIV. 

Now this was in the compromising way— 

* A half-way house of diplomatic rest—” 
Nor did our heroes venture to gainsay 

A proposition so politely pressed ; 
And so to Bellamy’s they took their way, 

And quaffed their heavy wet with such a zest, 
That when they were led back again, they swore 
"Twas all damn’d stuff, and Hill was a great bore! 
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MATRIMONY AND MOONSHINE*.—Seconp Szries, 


MATTHEW AND JEMIMA: A TALE OF PORTMAN SQUARE. 


Vou. I. Cuap. I.— CHARACTER. 


Ir I were writing only for the benefit of the denizens of the 
western parts of our gigantic metropolis, instead of the world at 
large, it would be unnecessary to state that the centre of Portman 
Square is laid out in a style agreeable and picturesque,— unlike 
Les Places on the Continent, which are as difficult to be crossed 
under a meridian sun as one of the African deserts,—but in shady 
and retired walks, in the exclusive sinuosities of which the dainty 
inhabitants of that fashionable quarter are wont of a summer’s eve to 
disport themselves, and inhale the impalpable dust wafted towards 
them from “ the sweet south.” 

It was in this favoured spot, on a certain day in June, and just at 
that equivocal hour when day and night “ are at odds with each 
other which is which,” that the youthful and elegant Matthew Ever- 
green first cast his eyes on the refulgent beauties of Miss Jemima 
Golightly, which, profiting no doubt by the uncertain medium 
through which they were transmitted, told with double effect. The 
effect, indeed, as Matthew used afterwards to assure his friends, was 
“indescribable.” Be this as it may, he was so thoroughly enamoured 
that he scarcely closed his eyes during the livelong night, but, as 
Lord Byron has it,— 

“In vain from side to side he throws 
His form in courtship of repose ; 

Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him.” 

No wonder, then, that he rose early ; but, if in quest of peace, he 
rose in vain, for the fair form of Jemima pursued him wherever he 
went. The youth was sad and pensive ; he ate little, and, to the great 
relief of his friends, talked less. But before we proceed further, a 
word or two on our young friend. Matthew was a youth on the point 
of attaining his twenty-first year ; the son of Mrs. Evergreen, whose 
husband had been some years deceased, leaving behind him what is 
usually termed “a very pretty fortune,” amassed, during a long 
course of industry, in the “ grocery line ;” a ee as the City 
wits were wont to remark, in which to picf up a plum. Young 
Matthew had received that sort of education which is usually be- 
stowed on those who are not destined to “ work their own way in 








* This tale, which forms our second under the head of “ Matrimony and 
Moonshine,” was originally written in three volumes. It was offered to a 
fashionable publisher, but a trifling difference arising of some paltry €300 or 
£400, the author, justly disgusted, contrived to reduce his work within the com- 
pass of a magazine article without taking away a single point of interest. He 
appears to have executed his task without difficulty ; and we hope his example 
will be followed. ‘The division of volumes has been retained that the curious 
reader may be able duly to appreciate the talent and ingenuity necessary to 
form three interesting volumes ben such apparently scanty materials.— [ED. 
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the world ;” an interesting phrase which signifies that their road has 
been fortunately macadamized for them by their forefathers. He 
had passed a certain number of years at a fashionable boarding- 
school, and had been entered at one of our universities ; but, to his 
praise be it spoken, such was his remarkable freedom from pedantry, 
that you might have spent many a day in his company without the 
slightest suspicion that he had even “ sipped” at these head-springs of 
classic lore. Such was our friend. And Miss Jemima Golightly ? This 
** fair defect of nature,” as Milton, with as little truth as gallantry, 
defines the better part of the creation, was of more lofty and aristo- 
cratic pretensions ; she claimed to be second cousin, twice removed, 
to Lord Mountcoffeehouse, the Irish nobleman whose virtues are so 
fully recorded by Don Juan. There was, besides, a certain Scotch 
baronet, who used occasionally to talk to her of “ our family,” as if 
they were mutually descended from the same illustrious stock. Can 
we wonder, then, if she carried herself haughtily? But if the pride 
of ancestry inflated, a straitened income as often depressed her 
spirit, and kept it in a becoming equilibrium. And she was remark- 
ably clever. She had imbibed all the fashionable learning of Baker- 
street and Brighton. In short, she was so wise that our forefathers 
would have wondered :— 
* And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all she knew.” 


—_— 





Cuap. Il.—fur Garpens. 

Jemima had been left to form her own opinions from the mass of 
knowledge which had been opened to her, and acquire, as she best 
could, what Johnson considers nevertheless the first requisite of edu- 
cation—the religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong. The 
consequence was that “matrimony” was the primum mobile and 
monopolizer of her thoughts ; and oftentimes, when demonstrating the 
relative effects of centripetal and centrifugal attraction, her mind was 
drawn away, in an irresistible manner, to the contemplation of some 
charming dragoon, whose spurs and sabre happened to be that mo- 
ment rattling on the Steyne. With these matrimonial sympathies 
she returned to her maternal roof, situate in one of those small streets 
which branch off from Baker-street ; and here the res angzusta domi, a 
rigid economy enforced in no gentle manner, did not remove any of 
her antipathies to “ single blessedness.” Thus, in maiden meditation— 
that is, sighing for a settkement—she observed, with no small pleasure, 
the impression she had made on Matthew. His mother she knew 
lived in the square ; and, although scarce more than seventeen, she 
was already sufficiently initiated in worldly logic to deduce from this 
circumstance that her son must be duly provided with that. wealth, 
the want of which contributed so much to the discomfort of her own 
home. The following evening, therefore, after devoting more than 
the usual time to her toilet, and fixing on that precise bonnet which 
best set off her pretty face, she repaired to thé square ; and her heart 
began to flutter with anticipated triumphs when she found Matthew 
was already there, and casting anxious and impatient looks at each new 
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comer. Whilst the young lady and her mamma pursued “the even 
tenor of their way,” walking from one end of the garden to the other, 
Matthew contrived, by sundry dextrous evolutions, to be always at 
their elbow, and the black languishing eye and playful smile of 
Jemima rivetted his chains. 

The gardens continued to be visited for several successive evenings 
with the most laudable constancy by Mrs. and Miss Golightly ; the 
former, indeed, appeared to have conceived a fresh ardour. for 
exercise, and so completely was her mind engrossed by the fresh 
foliage and gaudy flowers of spring, that the incessant re-apparition 
of young Evergreen, and the fixed eye with which he viewed her 
daughter, obvious as they were, never caught her attention ; and the 
only remark known to have escaped her was, that “ she believed 
young Evergreen would one day be entitled to a large fortune.” 





Cuap. I1].—Tue DEcLARATION. 


Our hero, though so deeply smitten, was but a raw and timid 
youth ; he could perceive well enough that his oeillades in the gar- 
dens were favourably received. But how to push his fortune, and 
bring about a more intimate acquaintance? these were difficulties 
which he knew not how to surmount ; he confined himself, therefore, 
to looking “ unutterable things.” But this scarcely suited the more 
enterprising temper of Jemima, who would have had looks, tender 
as they were, exchanged for w ords and actions. Her mother’s love 
of exercise, too, began to relax, and the whole affair wore a vals pro- 
mising aspect ; when fortune smiled, as it always should, upon their 
young lives, and brought about that introduction which Evergreen’s 
ingenuity never would have accomplished. A common friend of the 
two families appeared one evening in the garden, and was the means 
of bringing them together. But even here Evergreen’s courage 
failed him, and though valking by the side of the enchantress, every 
word, like Mackbeth’s “amen,” stuck in his throat. He hummed 
and hummed, and never looked more like a simpleton ; in short, the 
opportunity thus thrown in his way would have been lost if Jemima, 
with more presence of mind and address than her companion, had not 
assisted him. Mrs. Golightly and her friend were soon so much ab- 
sorbed in an interesting discussion on the obliquities, mental and 
physical, of the Reverend Mr. Irving, that the young couple were 
left entirely to themselves ; and, although their intercourse had been 
hitherto confined to the language of the eyes, they soon came to un- 
derstand each other as thoroughly as if they had been acquainted 
from their infancy. 

“Thought leaped to thought, and wish prevented wish.” 

Sympathy, mysterious and undefinable, with what silent eloquence 
dost thou express thyself! Words—the vulgar vehicles of thought, thou 
banishest from the commerce of true love, which, as if jealous even 
of “the wanton air,” exchanges its faithful vows without a whisper. 
Happy moment! Que de choses se sont diles, says Rousseau, sans 
ouvrir la bouche! que d’ardent sentimens se sont communiqués sans la 
Sroide entremise de la parole! ‘Tie happy understanding between the 
lovers was full—complete ! 
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“ You will not impute this yielding to light love ?” she whispered, 
as her full languishing eye rested upon Evergreen. 


Tn truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 

And therefore thou may’st think my "haviour light: 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than those who have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But——” 


Here the enraptured Matthew could restrain himself no longer ; 
interrupting the quotation, just as luck would have it, where it ceased 
to be applicable. If his memory had been fortunately well stored 
with the gems of poetry, he would doubtless have enacted Romeo to 
the life; as it was, he was obliged to confine himself to piain mattert 
o-fact prose, in which he proposed to “consult his mother” on the 
subject of an early marriage. 

Now, whether it was, that Jemima anticipated some prudent ob- 
jections on the part of that elderly individual, and doubted how far 
the constancy of her lover would resist and overcome the obstacles 
thus thrown in his way ; or whether, like the young lady in the play, 
she had a natural and intuitive aversion to a marriage preceded by 
the consent of parents, and other hum-drum formalities, certain it is, 
that she contrived by starting an objection to one thing, and feigning 
a reluctance to another, to suggest to Matthew’s mind—what cerles 
would never have entered it without foreign aid—the idea of an elope- 
ment. No sooner, however, had the idea insinuated itself through the 
recesses of his pericranium than he was enraptured with it, the more 
particularly as he took the credit of it entirely to himself, and became 
enamoured of it as of his own offspring. It saved him, in truth, from 
an infinity of embarrassments; a declaration to his mother, whose re- 
proofs he yet dreaded, and the quizzing of his friends. He now 
pleaded so vehemently in favour of Gretna Green, that Jemima con- 
ceded, with all proper reluctance, to her own proposition ; and it was 
finally agreed that at four o’clock on the following morning, every ar- 
rangement being previously made, Matthew should be waiting for her 
at an appointed place. Mrs. Golightly, whose walk had been most 
conveniently prolonged to an unusually late hour, now bid adieu to 
her friends, and, taking her daughter’s arm proceeded homeward. 





Cuarp. IV.—Tue ELorement. 


Lone before the appointed hour the impatient Matthew was at his 
post. Jemima, too, long before the dawn, was all equipped, and 
waiting, with palpitating heart, for the moment of departure. The 
protracted walk of the preceding evening had taken her mother 
early to bed, and “ both time and place did then adhere” for making 
those trifling preparations which the journey required. At last the 
tedious clock struck four, and with a light and fairy step she de- 
scended the stairs; no obstacle stood in her way; bolts and bars 
shrank beneath her touch, and in a moment she found herself by the 
side of Matthew, and travelling towards Scotland as quickly as four 
fleet horses could carry them. 
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Vou. I]. Cap. I1—Tue Discovery. 


Tue fatigue which had sent Mrs. Golightly so early to bed, kept 
her there until an unusually late hour, and the clock had x A 
struck ten, before she rang her bell, and desired her daughter Jemima 
to be sent to her. A few minutes elapsed when the breathless maid, 
running into the room, exclaimed, “‘ Miss Jemima, ma’am,—O dear, 
—is not to be found!” 

“‘ Not to be found!” echoed the mistress. 

*« Not to be found !’’ reiterated the maid. 

« But here, ma’am,” continued the latter, “is a note which I found 
lying on Miss Jemima’s table.” 

The elegant specimen of caligraphy was handed to the lady, and 
she learned from it what ill-natured people have not failed to insi- 
nuate she pretty well guessed would happen, and had taken no ex- 
traordinary pains to prevent,—namely, that her daughter was six or 
seven hours on her road to Gretna Green, with a young man of three 
or four thousand per annum. 

Scandalous surmise ! 

If you had been present on this trying occasion, you would have 
seen how Mrs. Golightly’s heart sickened at her daughter’s impru- 
dence! How the tears trickled down her maternal cheeks! How 
it required the aid of all the varieties of salts and essences to pre- 
vent a perfect evaxnissement !—the doubt would have vanished from 
your mind ; but there are some ill-natured people who believe any- 
thing. 

As soon as Mrs. Golightly’s nerves were a little pacified, and she 
had finished her toilet and her breakfast, she bethought herself, 
probably, of the ancient saying, Nemo solus sapit ; and forthwith dis- 
patched a messenger to Mr. Robinson, her “ man of business,” that 
she might consult with him on this unforeseen and overwhelming ca- 
lamity. 





Cuap. Il.—Tue Man or Business. 


Mr. Rosrnson was a thorough man of business, and answered to 
the summons sooner than might have been expected; for Mrs. Go- 
lightly was not one of his best clients ; and his politeness towards her 
was to be attributed less to her actual value than to the expectation 
that her countenance might lead to something. Mr. Robinson was a 
prudent man, and cast his eyes forward. She might be left a fortune, 
—she might marry again—or her daughter—in short, Robinson put 
on his hat, and walked slowly towards his client’s house. 

Mrs. Golightly received him with all imaginable decorum, and 
with that subdued tone which betokens a spirit chastened by adversity. 

** Ah! Mr. Robinson !” and a heavy sigh escaped from her troubled 
bosom, “ah! Mr. Robinson!” and a tear trickled down her cheek. 

“Why, madam,” said the man of law, “I am sorry to see you 
thus; what may be the matter? ” 

** My daughter, Sir! my poor daughter !”’ 
* Your daughter Jemima? well, I hope?” 


‘ 
-——_ - 
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“ Gone, sir! gone!” sighed mamma. 

“Gone!” ejaculated Mr. Robinson with more interest than he 
he usually exhibited ; “ gone, and so suddenly !” 

“ Suddenly, indeed,” responded the mother, “ it surprised us all!” 
and her cambric handkerchief was in constant requisition. 

* Poor thing !” returned Robinson, “ and so young !” 

“Old enough to have known better,” rejoined the lady. 

“Caused by some imprudence, I suppose ?” 

** Imprudence, indeed ! she has brought a disgrace upon her family. 
I dread the wrath of Lord Mountcofleehouse !—and Sir Pedigree 
Macdusty, who was so partial to her too, what will he say ?” 

“‘ Disgrace upon her family ?”’ enquired Robinson. 

“Yes, sir; a stain upon its annals.” 

*« A stain upon its annals!” repeated Robinson ; “I don’t under- 
stand you, madam ; death spares no one. r 

“Death! Mr. Robinson ?” 

“T thought I understood you, that the poor young lady— 

“Is gone to Scotland!” sighed Mrs. Golightly. 

“To the family vault, I presume ?” asked Robinson. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Robinson, I mean to be married—eloped, 
sir—eloped.”’ 

“ Married! eloped! O, quite a different matter.” 

“« Ay, sir,” continued the afflicted mother, “ eloped with the son of 
a grocer. The Golightlys connected with figs and prunes!” 

“But he is rich, I hope?” 

*« So it is said.” 

“Come, come, madam, the affair may not be so bad after all,” re- 
sumed Mr. Robinson. 

Mrs. Golightly thought, or affected to think otherwise: she 
dreaded the resentment of her titled relatives. A grocer for a son-in- 
law! treacle and molasses ! 

“Consols and exchequer bills! Bank annuities and reduced!” 
whispered Robinson. 

“‘ But base and filthy lucre, Mr. Robinson ;” and the lady launched 
out at considerable length, and with an animation which chased 
away the resigned melancholy with which the interview had com- 
menced, on the pride of ancestry, the pure blood of the Golightlys, 
&c. Then drawing herself up with an air of unwonted dignity, she 
continued, ‘“‘ And now, Mr. Robinson, I require of you, as a proof of 
your friendship for my family, that you immediately take horse, and 
pursue the fugitives.” 

Mr. Robinson was a grave and sober character, and never perhaps 
were these qualities more severely tried than when he found himself 
thus apostrophized by the Lady Golightly, with whose straitened in- 
come and intriguing spirit he was fully acquainted. When he heard 
her gravely proposing to him “ to take horse” to prevent a union which 
he shrewly suspected she had winked at, if not actually encouraged, 
he experienced a certain relaxation of the risible muscles which he 
was unused to. Regaining, however, his accustomed composure, and 
giving her a look which seemed to say “ Nous jouons la comédie,” 
he proceeded: ‘“‘ My devotion, madam, to your family I trust you will 
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never have occasion to question. But when you require a man of 
my years and sedentary habits ‘to take horse,’ and gallop the Lord 
knows where after this giddy couple, you forget that since I hunted 
in Epping Forest, now forty years ago, I have not been acquainted 
with the back of that useful quadruped. To take horse, therefore, 
like your ancestors of yore is impossible; but, to please you, I'll 
follow them with all convenient speed, in some commodious vehicle ; 
and, but that they have already so many hours start of me, I doubt 
not I might come up with them.” 

Mrs. Golightly was too reasonable not to accept this compromise, 
and it was agreed that Mr. Robinson should set off in pursuit of her 
daughter. He accordingly took his leave ; and having, on his arrival 
at his chambers in Clement’s-Inn, eaten his dinner in his usual peace- 
able manner, and finished his pint of old port, he ordered his one- 
horse chaise, drawn by “old stumps,” to be brought to the door, and 
took his departure comfortably for St. Albans. 

“Old Stumps,” said he, as he settled himself in his seat, “ will 
take me very well the first stage, and save posting.” 


Cuap. I].—Tur NeEGociarTions. 


Leavine, therefore, Mr. Robinson in pursuit, we must visit, for a 
moment, the mansion in Portman-square. Mrs. Evergreen, as soon 
as she had missed her son, instituted an inquiry among the household, 
which coupled with her own observation of Matthew’s conduct for the 
few preceding days, led her to conjecture nearly what had happened; 
and a certain hieroglyphic, which was at this time brought to the 
house by a post-boy, confirmed, as far as it could be decyphered, the 
correctness of her suspicions, It was, indeed, a note hastely written 
by Matthew at the first stage, and contained a bungling apology for 
the step he had taken. 

“ Tbe cunning, good-for-nothing idiot!” muttered this partial mother, 
“that he should have slipped through my fingers in this way ;—he 
will be bringing home some forward impudent minx, I warrant, who 
will soon think the house too small to hold us both. Eloped, indeed, 
the sly cur! I never thought he had spirit enough.—O Matthew! 
Matthew ! what a fool hast thou made of thyself!” And with this com- 
fortable estimate of her son’s character, she began to chew not the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy but the cud of reflection, which soon led to the 
philosophical conclusion that “ what cannot be cured must be endured.” 
Much, therefore, as she disapproved of this precipitate proceeding, she 
thought it as well to conceal her displeasure, and, by conciliating the 
good will of Mrs. Golightly, endeavour to acquire favour in her eyes, 
and a little ascendency over the mind of her daughter-in-law. For 
this purpose she sat herself down to compose such an epistle to Mrs. 
Golightly, as, while it made her sensible of the good fortune of her 
daughter, and the imprudence of young Evergreen, should still hold 
forth the olive-branch, and contain some indirect proposals of oblivion 
for the past and friendship for the future. After sundry sheets of 
paper had been sacrificed to the concoction ef these important over- 
tures, they were written out in a fair round hand, and dispatched to 
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Mrs. Golightly’s by one of her most trusty servants, who, duly impressed 
with the importance of his mission, announced his arrival by such a 
thundering rap as shook the frail nerves of the lady no less than the 
not “too solid” walls of her tenement. “Surely,” exclaimed she, 
frightened from her propriety, “ that blockhead, Robinson, has not 
brought them back !” 

The delivery of the missal restored her equanimity ; and examin- 
ing, with something of a supercilious smile, the wide splashy seal on 
which the armorial bearings of Evergreen (a fess sable on a field 
argent charged with three puncheons, or) were duly set forth, she 
threw aside the envelope, and carefully perused the inclosure. 

‘And you, madam, as one connected with my family,’ repeated 
Mrs. Golightly, as she placed the letter on the table. “ Mighty con- 
descension to be sure! Mrs. Evergreen will really and truly, seeing 
she cannot help herself, consider my daughter as her son’s wife. 
Vastly kind of her indeed!” And as she made these reflections she 
determined to continue that part which she had commenced to act 
with Mr. Robinson, and for which, to do her justice, she appeared to 
have a natural instinct. But this faithful man of business being, as 
we have seen, very leisurely employed on his northern excursion, she 
was thrown on her own resources in the composition of such an answer 
as befitted the occasion ; and, though thus left unaided, she acquitted 
herself of the task so skilfully that I am inclined to think she would 
be found, on a due investigation, to be provided with what the cra- 
niologists call the bump of diplomacy lying, (if I remember Dr. 
Spurtziem’s last lecture,) somewhere between and connected with the 
organs of duplicity and dulness. Now was the moment, she thought, 
de faire valoir her aristocratic pretensions, and to obtain a triumph 
over her plebeian antagonist in this contest of blood versus money. 
Setting herself down, therefore, to her writing-table, she struck off 
an aristocratic epistle, the tenor of which the reader will doubtless 
understand. 

This was a terrible rebuff to Mrs. Evergreen’s friendly overtures, 
and made her more than ever regret her son’s amour. “ Oh! thought 
she, “if I could once get him in my power!” But, alas! he was 
now some hundred miles away from her.” 





Cuap. IIIL.—Tue RENconTRE. 


Youne Evergreen and his fair companion travelled for the first two 
days with all due diligence ; but as our hero was not one of those 
poetic youths, who is ‘‘of imagination all compact,” and who, by 
virtue of this invaluable gift, ‘‘ can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
by bare imagination of a feast,” he began about this period, having 
fed for nearly eight and forty hours on the charms of his intended 
bride, to hunger for more substantial fare ; and the appearance of a 
good inn at Carlisle worked so powerfully on his spirit, that in spite 
even of Jemima’s eloquence, he insisted on a temporary halt. She 
was more disposed to have completed the journey ; for though 
scarcely fearing pursuit, as far as her own family was concerned, she 
could not reckon so securely on the Evergreens; and she felt a 
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thorough conviction, notwithstanding her lover’s present pertinacity, 
that he was not one of those “ stern natures” who can oppose, for any 
length of time, his own opinions to the earnest solicitations of others. 
She wished, therefore, to make “assurance doubly sure.” This 
prudent resolve, however, Kvergreen’s grosser appetites compelled 
her to forego, and at Carlisle they accordingly stopped for some time. 
Having made a more substantial meal than was, perhaps, consistent 
with that sublimated state in which the fever of love, whilst it lasts, 
places those under its influence, they entered their carriage and 
departed from this ancient city just as the lengthened shadows of 
evening were beginning to fall aroundthem. They proceeded onward 
for some time “chasing the hours in sweet discourse,’ when, having 
entered upon one of the dreary Westmoreland Moors, their ears were 
assailed by a shrill whistle, soon followed by a hoarse call of “ Stop !” 
The post-boy drew up his horses, and the carriage doors were imme- 
diately opened by two men who, with their faces blackened, and 
dressed in farmer's frocks, presented each a pistol to the affrightened 
lovers with the usual unpleasant alternative, “‘ Your money or your 
life.” Evergreen, timid as we have seen him when placed before 
the fair Jemima, had a stout English heart, and not relishing the un- 
ceremonious manner of this address, he quickly disengaged himself 
from his companion’s clasp, and springing out of the carriage grap- 
pled with his opponent after such a fashion as shewed him to be fully 
his match ;—but alas! the odds were here against him ; the second 
ruffian soon came to the assistance of his comrade, and levelling a 
blow at Evergreen laid him insensible on the ground ; having rifled 
his pockets, they both hastily departed across the moor. As soon as 
they were well out of sight, the post-boy, who had hitherto kept him- 
self very quietly on his horse, dismounted, and talked as though he 
could have himself mastered half a dozen highwaymen, if the care of his 
horses had not obliged him to forego the honour of the combat. 
Young Evergreen, beginning to shew some symptons of’ returning 
animation was helped into the carriage, and being placed by the side 
of Jemima, who scarcely manifested more life than himself, was 
driven on to the first village, and lodged at the only inn which it 
could boast of. 


Vou. IIL. Cuarv. 1.—Tue Apornecary. 


The first care, of course, was to send for the apothecary, who 
having examined his patient, secundum artem, and discanted, as is the 
method of his brethren on similar occasions, in a very learned manner 
on the sinciput and occiput, and cerebrum and cerebellum, declared in 
the favour of a copious bleeding, and summoned the chambermaid to 
his assistance ; adjusting the bandages, and making the other neces- 
sary preparations for this important operation. 

As “the purple fountain issued from his veins,” poor Jemima, who 
had not anticipated such accompaniments to her flight, but had 
always viewed a journey to Gretna en couleur de rose, felt certain 
qualms, which resembled something like regret at having quitted the 
maternal roof. 
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The apothecary retired, leaving the lovers to repose ; and “ sleep 
that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” performed its office so 
effectually, that when he visited them on the following morning, one 
obstacle alone presented itself to the prosecution of their journey. 
But this obstacle, it must be confessed, was, if not an insuperable, 
certainly a weighty one; “the gentlemen of the shade, and minions 
of the moon,” as Falstaff politely calls them, having performed their 
parts so well that not a stray guinea was to be found in any one of 
the folds, corners, or crevices of Evergreen’s capacious pockets, 
which presented themselves only as one great void. 

But without money how were the postillion, apothecary, and land- 
lady to be satisfied ; and, which at the present moment was a consi- 
deration of more importance, how was the journey to be prosecuted 
to a prosperous and happy conclusion? These were points which 
would have puzzled cleverer fellows than Evergreen, spurred on 
though he was by the arrows of Cupid. “ But the attempt must be 
made,” said he, endeavouring “to screw his courage to the sticking 
place.” 

Striving “to patch grief with proverbs,” they summoned the land- 
lady to an audience, and the evident géne and embarrassment with 
which she was received, confirmed at once her suspicion of the pur- 
port of the interview. After some prefatory remarks, to which the 
robbery naturally gave birth, Evefgreen proceeded to ask credit 
for the expenditure already incurred, and the means of continuing 
his journey. To the first branch of the request, the hostess, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case, would probably have lent a 
willing ear ; but when it came to be coupled with an actual advance 
of hard cash, all her principles of prudence, nurtured and strength- 
ened, as they were, by her long residence in the north, revolted at 
once ; and she looked about for some legitimate excuse. ‘The state 
of Evergreen’s health readily presented itself ; and she was begin- 
ginning to expatiate with much earnestness on the prudence of pro- 
longing his stay at her house until he could communicate with his 
friends, when the arrival of a chaise afforded her a plausible excuse 
for breaking up the conference. Making good her retreat, she left 
Evergreen and Jemima any thing but pleased with the prospect 
before them. 


Cuap. Il].—Tur Unexpecrep ARRIVAL. 


“Tf it isn’t Mr. Robinson!” said Jemima, as she examined the 
chaise, accompanying her exclamation with that sort of doubtful tit- 
ter which may be supposed to indicate either pleasure or dissap- 
pointment. 

« A friend of yours?” enquired Evergreen, “then he may advance 
us the money which I suspect it will be difficult to extract from our 
landlady.” 

The probability of any such occurrence was soon made apparent 
by the inquiries with which Mr. Robinson assailed the crowd of as- 
sembled waiters, hostlers, and chambermaids. “ A young gentleman 
and lady—about twenty—light hair—ruddy countenance—five feet 
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eight—the lady seventeen—dark eyes—clear complexion—regular 
features, &c.” 

“ Now, I'll be whipped,” cried the hostler, «if the gemman be’ 
an’t after those as were robbed last night.” 

“Hush,” whispered the more kind-hearted chambermaid, who 
always sympathized with those travelling a road for which she her- 
self felt an intuitive affection. ‘Don’t spoil sport.” 

But the arrival of the hostess decided the lover’s fate. In deliver- 
ing them over to the Philistines, she secured, as she thought, not 
only the payment of her bill; but put an end, at once, to their de- 
mands upon her exchequer, which she had just listened to with any 
thing but complacency. Mr. Robinson was accordingly ushered 
into their presence ; and declaring the object of his journey, called 
upon Jemima to accompany him to London, in obedience to her 
mother’s commands. 

What was to be done? 

“Surely Mr. Robinson,” said Jemima, taking him aside, and 
lowering her voice to a whisper, “ma’ma cannot be in earnest !” 

“Why, then, has she sent me here ?” 

** But she cannot be in earnest, depend upon it.” ! 

“ Why, to speak the truth,” said Robinson, “such a suspicion 
has crossed my mind ; but she insisted so peremptorily on my com- 
ing after you, and seemed to dread so much the anger of my lord, 
and Sir Pedigree ——”’ 

“ It is her way, Sir!” interrupted the young lady. “ Ma’ma likes 
to talk so; but she would be sorry to see me back, for all that, and 
would feel but little obliged to you for your zeal.” 

“ But my responsibility ?” said Robinson, evidently shaken in his 
purpose—I cannot take it on myself—breach of trust—action will lie 
—damages—quite impossible—I am sorry ; but the responsibility—” 

* But, but,” muttered Jemima, as she was beginning to concoct 
in her fruitful imagination, some plan by which Mr. Robinson’s re- 
sponsibility and scruples might be removed ; when who should stalk 
into the room but Sir Pedigree MacDusty himself! 





Cuap. IV.—AN Unrrrenpiy RELATION. 


Srr Pedigree had arrived at the inn whilst on one of his periodical 
journeys to the British Metropolis ; and soon learned enough of what 
was going on up-stairs, to justify his interference. 

“So, Miss Jemima,” said he, addressing his young relative, “ you 
were anxious to breath the keen air of the north it seems, and must 
needs be accompanied by an adventurous knight. And pray, if I 
may be so bold as to ask, what is the young gentleman’s name ?” 

“ Evergreen,” answered our hero, “I am not ashamed of my 
name.” 

“Evergreen. It should be a durable one certainly,’’ continued 
the baronet, “though I don’t remember to have met with it at the 
Herald’s College.” 

“Tt is well known in the City, notwithstanding, 
Evergreen. 
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“ Known in the city! A trader then? An elevé of the desk ; a 
disciple of the counter ; a mushroom; a fungus engendered in the 
hot-bed of traffic and corruption.” 

“ An English merchant,” said Evergreen, without very well un- 
derstanding the figures of Sir Pedigree’s oratory. ‘“ Against an 
English merchant you can have nothing to allege.” 

“ Why,” continued the imperturbable baronet, “if we took a 
merchant on his own estimate, he would indeed be an invaluable 
character ; but fortunately, young gentleman, we can refer, in this 
matter, to more impartial authority. One of our greatest statesmen 
cautions us against a class of men, ‘ whose God is their gold; their 
country their invoice ; their desk their altar ; their ledger their bible; 
their church the exchange ; and who have faith in no one but their 
banker.’ ” 

Never, in Evergreen’s hearing, had the sanctity of the Royal Ex- 
change been so profaned ; but, he was doomed to further suffering, 
for, the baronet having once got into “ King Cambyses’ vein,“ felt 
no disposition to stop. “I should regret much,” he continued, “ if 
a scion of the house of MacDusty, remote though it be, should 
form any such demeaning connection; and, most fortunate do I 
esteem myself, that I have chanced to pass this way in time to unite 
with my worthy friend Mr. Robinson in forbidding the banns.” 

Whatever ideas favourable to Jemima’s designs might have been 
previously floating in Mr. Robinson’s brain, were, by such and similar 
discourse, banished at once and for ever. She herself saw the utter 
hopelessness of arguing with Sir Pedigree ; and submitting there- 
fore to her fate was conducted to her chaise, leaving poor Evergreen 
behind her “as melancholy as Moor ditch.” And then our hero re- 
mained despoiled of his mistress; robbed of his money ; his person 
bruised and beaten ; his pretensions despised and ridiculed ; the call- 
ing of his forefathers reviled ; and he himself left as it were in pawn 
at a beggarly ale-house. In this forlorn and desolate condition he 
had only one course to pursue—dispatching a mission to his mother, 
in which he briefly recapitulated his misfortunes, and requested an 
instant supply of the needful. 


Cuap. V.—TurConsEQuUENCES. 


Ir joy and triumph reigned in the bosom of Mrs. Evergreen, as she 
stepped into her carriage to ransom her hopeful son from the barba- 
rian clutches of the northern Picts, far differeyt were the feelings of 
her aristocratic neighbour when the effects of her acting were brought 
home to her. Here she stood—the demolisher of her own fortunes ; 
and what she intended for farce, or at most for genteel comedy, was 
converted, by her mismanagement, into deep and bitter tragedy. 
Nor were these feelings assuaged by the vehement ‘exultations of Sir 
Pedigree, and the more measured and temperate congratulation of 
Robinson, who seeing in her lowering countenance, and constrained 
manner, that all was not at peace within, insisted but very sparingly 
on his own particular merits in the affair. But Mrs. Golightly’s prin- 
cipal annoyance arose perhaps more from the feigned penitence of 
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Jemima, than from the congratulations of her friends. She, divining 
at once the state of her mother’s mind, sought some consolation for 
her own disappointments in tormenting their author with exaggerated 
expressions of grief and contrition. It required assuredly no small 
measure of self command to maintain, under such trials, an air of 
decent composure. Mrs. Golightly was able to do so; but as the 
exertion was great, so was it necessary to shorten its duration: and 
she availed herself, therefore, of the first opportunity to retire, that 
she might in private and alone give vent to those feelings which she 
had been obliged hitherto to conceal. 


Cuarp. VI.—Tue DENOUEMENT. 


IneERE close my volumes, and take leave of my friendly readers, with 
whom, side by side, Ihave wanderedsolong. And as my sole object 
in writing has been their amusement and instruction—if one incon- 
siderate mind shall have been benefitted by their moral, or one weary 
heart relieved by their interest, the labour of their author will be fully 
repaid ; for the consolation however of those kind souls who may sym- 
pathize in the lover’s fallen hopes, and in poor Jemima’s disappoint- 
ments, it is due to say, that, in less than a twelvemonth after the 
events we have recorded, the interesting Matthew married his mo- 
ther’s housemaid, and the pretty Jemima was led to the hymeneal 
altar by an Irish captain of horse, who was looking for his majo- 
rity through the parliamentary influence of Sir Pedigree MacDusty— 
sincerely praying that all “ matrimony” might not prove “moonshine.” 





SWEET ROSA. 





Tuey move witb sad and solemn pace, 

From yon white cot’s sweet flowery breast ; 
And grief sits on each silent face 

While at the old church gate they rest. 


And has death snatch’d a thing so sweet 
As yon gregn valley’s richest prize— 
The lovely girl I used to meet 
In Hawthorn-dale with laughing eyes ? 


Oh ! yes, it is that budding flower, 
Sweet Rosa of the hawthorn dale ; 

Death stole her in an early hour, 

And turn’d her blushing roses pale. 
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OLD ENGLISH WOOD. 





What booted it to traverse o’er 

Plain, forest, river ? Man nor brute, 

Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travail—none of toil. 
Byron. 


I. 


Wiru cloudy wings outstretch’d in deathly gloom 
Came shady Silence, leading black-brow’d Night 
Mantled in darkness dreary as the tomb, 
Whose sable shield resists the piercing sight, 7” 
And mocks the efforts of excluded light, 
Waiting in vain to gild the pitchy vault ; 
So brooding o’er the forest’s leafy height, 
In murky clouds marching with dark assault, 
Came gloomy Night, no morn to bid his black steeds halt. 


Il. 4 


Hark! from yon wood is heard the wolf's long howl, 
Loud echoes deepen—o’er the savage plain 
The list’ning fox halts on his midnight prowl, 
Then gliding cautiously proceeds again, 
Oft turning round, although he turns in vain, 
Increasing darkness hides each moving foe ; 
Green leaves resound with drops of dancing rain, 
At intervals hoarse winds in wild gusts blow, 
While tall trees bend and sigh like men in deepest woe. 


Ill. 


The startled raven quits her lofty nest,  e 
And circles round the huge broad-branching oak, 
Where her young nestlings closely gather’d rest, 
Stretching their beaks, rous’d by her harsh deep croak ; 
While howling wolves have ravenously broke 
The cavern'd wood, across the heath they stray 
Impell’d by hunger, rage appears to choke 
Their clamourous yell—anon they bound away, 
Sweeping the level plain full speed in quest of prey. 
IV. 
The wolf’s stern howl, join’d with the raven’s cry, 
Rouses the wild deer from his shady lair ; 
From snow-white thorns bright pendant rain-drops fly ; 
Round the deep glen in vain his brown eyes glare, 
Impenetrable gloom resists his stare. 
Now! now! he flies, he clears the frowning wood, 
Sweeps by the wond’ring, timid, trembling hare, 
Brushes the blossom, shakes the tender bud, 
Gains the extended plain, and swims the gurgling flood. 
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V. 
Majestic grandeur stamp’d that solemn scene, 
For weary miles an outstretch’d forest lay, 
Seldom if ever trod by mortal being ; 
3 Here nature sat enthron’d in wild array, 
Profusely deck’d, with firs and witching bay ;* 
Here broad oaks threw afar their shady arms 
O’er creeping brambles, which unguided stray 
Around the trunk, where loving ivy swarms, 
And playful squirrels climb, rock’d safe from all alarms. 
VI. 
Here quiv’ring aspens kiss’d the whispering gale, 
4 And hawthorns blossom’d, hid in sunless shade ; 
The mourning ring-dove coo’d her doleful tale, 
The holly green its shining leaves display’d, 
The branching birch o’erhung the flowery glade, 
The tow’ring elm shelter’d the noisy rook, 
The hazel in rich foliage stood array’d, 
The willow trembled o’er the wimpling brook, 
Whose bright, dark, mirror’d face tall whistling reeds o’erlook. 
VIL. 
The sullen crabtree flourish’d ’neath the beech, 
Above, the toppling wild pine rear’d its head, 
As tho’ the low’ring clouds it fain would reach, 
, So proudly high those lofty arms were spread, 
Whose rustling leaves the winds profusely shed. 
Luxuriant box stood.rob'd in gloomy hue, 
And cypress nodded o’er the glen’s dark bed, 
Where stately ash o’ertopp’d the bow-fam'd yew, 
Bursting in silent grandeur on the astonish’d view. 


Vill. 


The woods, and glades, and dells were painted round 
With healing herbs, and variegated flowers ; 
The savage forest then no lordling owned, 
No studied art bedeck’d her native bowers, 
Her rugged silent breast inhaled the showers, 
And blushing roses shed their beauteous bloom ; 
The circling woodbine o’er the white-thorn tower-. 
They live and die amid the forest gloom, 
Like maiden beauty snatch’d untimely to the tomb. 
IX. 
Ill-scented henbane o’er the gromel hung, 
And humble chickweed ‘neath wild rockets spread ; 
"Mid noisome foxes’-glove and serpents’-tongue 
The purple true-love rear’d its shining head. 
There hoary woodsage pleasing odours shed 
O’er richly tinted golden maiden-hair, 
And spreading dove’s-foot garb’d in glaring red, 
And cuckoo flowers—that like some modest fair, 
Bears a slight crimson blush beneath the unwelcome stare. 











* “ Witching bay,” wore as a preventive against witchcraft,—GaLeNn. 
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X. 

Above the endive’s flower of heavenly blue 

Spread the rough leaves of deadly dark nightshade ; 
Around a golden gleam bright king-cups threw ; 

Primroses were in long pale ranks array’d, 

And spotted cowslips nodded in the glade ; 
The modest lily shed her feeble light, 

The thistle’s white locks o’er the groundsel stray’d, 


Where knots of tall fair daisies, rob’d in white, 
Gleam’d through the sullen ranks of cloudy-column’d night. 
XI. 
There silver-grass in rank luxuriance grew, 
And broad docks pav'd the broader sloping dale ; 
The wild vine* o’er the thorn its green-arms threw, 
Whose leafy wings flew streaming in the gale, 
Or o'er the violet spread an emerald sail : 
Around tall shady orpines proudly rise, 
And branching hemlocks thickly stud the vale, 
Screening the dazzling broom’s deep yellow eyes, 
That ’neath the shady plant in armed ambush lies. 


XII. 


Along the shelving banks grew scented thyme, 
And ragwort with expanded woolly leaves’; 

There yellow toad-flux up the mallows climb, 
And dark-leav’d eye-bright to the tutson cleaves, 
Where ingenious gossamer oft weaves 

The dew-strung woof, which rides the sweeping breeze ; 
Above the tow’ring cummin tries to heave 

Its seedy head, shunn’d by the humming bees, 

Who spread at day their pinions o’er the broad dwarf trees. 


XIII. 


No habitation grac’d that rugged scene, 

No pathway bore the track of man or steed ; 

Dark trees the dell from streaming sunbeams screen, 
Where hungry wolves on slaughter’d wild deer feed, 
And otters dive beneath the trembling reed : 

No cultivation here smoothed Nature’s face, 

No nodding corn, nor hedge-engirded mead, 
Across this savage scene the eye could trace ; 
Diana here alone might lead the sylvan chase. 

XIV. 

Slow rising o’er the forest’s lighted verge, 

Driving dark clouds from Heav’ns black shrouded breast, 

The broad round-belted moon deigns to emerge. 

Now shady trees appear in thunder drest, 

As though the pitchy field had dared to rest 

Upon their heads. The shadows move like night— 
Like routed night, by morning closely prest ; 

Or like stern battle-columns put to flight, 


So dark clouds passed the wood to avoid the spreading light. 


— a + — ae * 


T. 


M. 








* Wild vine, or - Lriony. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A CAPTIVITY. 


Cuap. I].—Tue Marcus. 


In my last paper I gave an account of my capture by the French 
privateer the Grand Duc de Berg, and having been landed, with my 
companions, at Dieppe, as a prisoner of war. We were marched, under 
an escort of gendarmerie, to the old castle of Dieppe, at that time con- 
verted into a prison ; and, although with the prospect of a long and 
dreary captivity before me, I could not look upon the gloomy side, but 
passed along the town admiring the antique appearance of the build- 
ings and the strangeness of the people. I will not dwell upon our 
hospitable reception at the castle—upon our comfortable lodging in 
one of the round towers—the abundance of straw with which we 
were provided—the bow] of soup per diem—and the primitive manner 
in which we all fed, having but one spoon among the party. It was 
a weary time; and right glad were we when the order came for us to 
march, although the hope of improvement in our condition was but 
slender: so buoyant is the mind of youth, that any change from the 
dreary monotony of close prison discipline is a relief. 

The preparations for our removal, however, were any thing but 
Ss: we were placed two by two, and fastened together by 

andcuffs and short chains. In the centre of each chain was a ring, 
and when we were all handcuffed in pairs, a rope was passed through 
all the rings, to keep us from scattering, the last man’s handcuff being 
fastened to the end of the rope. Thus confined, it was impossible to 
avoid any sink or puddle ; for though one might step over, if alone, 
he could not take those behind ; so that through every thing, thick 
and thin, we had all to pass. 

Thus manacled and guarded like convicts, we were gallantly 
marched through the town of Dieppe, escorted by six soldiers and 
two gens-d’armes, having first received a pound and a half of bread 
and five sous (twopence halfpenny) each, which, we were given to 
understand, was to be our daily allowance during our march to Cam- 
bray, our final destination. 

As we passed by one of the quays, the first thing that attracted our 
attention was a large vessel with her topmasts struck, her decks 
housed in, and a —— of persons employed in discharging her 
cargo. This was indeed putting our feelings to a bitter test, for, at a” 
glance, we recognized her to be the Eden, our own poor vessel, in 
which, but a very few days before, we expected to arrive safely in 
London. We involuntarily halted for a moment to look at her, but 
it was only for a moment, as the surly cry of our guards, calling “ En 
avant—en avant donc!” compelled us to proceed. My spirits were 
not at any period of the sinking kind; and even when I did feel 
acutely, I generally had the power to conceal my feelings under a 
smiling or a careless countenance ; but here it was too much: the 
thought of father, friends, and home rushed at once upon my mind, 
which, coupled with the prospect of misery, distress, and privation 
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before me, overpowered me for a few moments. Still I spoke not, 
neither did I shed a tear—I suffered a degree of anguish that did not 
allow of such relief. My depression was, however, but momentary ; 
I rallied, and began to talk as before, notwithstanding the withering 
frown with which both captain and mate regarded my hardness of 
heart and want of feeling, as they were pleased to term it. The cap- 
tain and mate, indeed, wept bitterly as we proceeded from the town ; 
and though our crew reproached them not, they appeared deeply to 
bewail that want of true English feeling, which, had they possessed 
and exercised it, would, in all probability, have preserved the vessel, 
but certainly the liberty of all on board. 

All such reflections were, however, too late ; but I could not help 
thinking that they would have ample leisure for reminiscences of any- 
thing but a pleasant nature ; for though as yet I had but little expe-. 
rience of the nature of a French prison, I was aware that no exchange 
of prisoners had been allowed during the war, and, therefore, that we 
could hardly expect to be released until a peace was concluded, of 
which the most sanguine could not then entertain the most distant 
expectation. With this prospect before us, we proceeded on our 
route. 

The morning was very cold and rainy, and on getting clear of the 
town of Dieppe, we found the roads ankle-deep in mud ; but there 
was no “ picking our way.” The “ stage,” or journey, for that day, 
was about twenty miles ; and by one o’clock we had got to the half-way 
house, or, more properly, the place where a halt is made by the Cor- 
respondence. Here we met another party of prisoners, with whom 
we effected an exchange of protectors; that is, we were turned over 
to the custody of the other guard, while our previous escort returned 
with the advancing party to Dieppe. By this manceuvre the guards 
were enabled to return to their respective homes in the evening ; in 
our case we were exchanged for some conscript deserters, who were 
on their way back either for trial or punishment, and who certainly 
appeared, if possible, more wretched than ourselves. Having halted 
for an hour, and obtained such refreshment as our scanty pittance 
afforded—which, with our allowance of bread, consisted of a little sour 
wine, worse than the poorest table beer retailed in England—we pro- 
ceeded on our march, and in the evening we arrived, soaked with 
rain and exhausted with fatigue, at our quarters ; there we were in- 
troduced into the prison-yard, and our handcuffs being taken off, we 
were turned into a very large room, having several high and well- 
barred windows, without either glass or shutters ; and having had half 
a dozen bundles of straw thrown among us, with which to make beds, 
the door was locked upon us for the night. There were several con- 
scripts in the room, who were on their way to join their different 
regiments, according to the districts in which they had been raised ; 
but as we could hold no communion with them in French, we placed 
our straw in one corner, spread it so as to afford a little to each ; and 
thus wet, weary, and exhausted, we lay down to rest. 

On awaking, I found my companions had passed as restless a time 
as myself, while the Frenchmen appeared to sleep soundly. I know 
not whether it was a part of their military tactics to direct their night 
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troops to quarter on the enemy ; but if any such order were given, it 
had been obeyed with the strictest military discipline. Right glad 
was I when day-light appeared ; but still more so when our prison- 
door was thrown open, and we were ordered to turn out, and prepare 
for our day’s march. We received each our pound and a half of 
bread and five sous, and, being ironed in the same manner as the day 
before, were escorted through the town and along the road. 

Although our march, on this occasion, was much shorter than that 
of the previous day, still it was attended with its full share of incon- 
venience and suffering. The rain fell in torrents, and we, as I have 
already said, were obliged to walk through thick and thin. We had 
not yet reached the Correspondence, or half-way house, when both 
our captain and mate complained of fatigue, and declared their ina- 
bility to proceed farther ; and, in proof of this assertion, the latter, a 
great hulking burly fellow, knelt on the road and began to cry. 
Fancy, for a moment, an English sailor crying !—It was much to the 
shame and disgrace of even the most humble seaman or boy of the 
party. For myself, though brought up with the greatest tenderness 
and care, I could not help laughing heartily at the pair. However, 
it was a difficulty, and the gen-d’armes, after a few sacrés, found the 
necessity of seizing the first cart which came along, and into this cart 
both captain and mate were bundled. In the evening we arrived at 
Abbeville, where we were shown into the common prison, supplied 
with a little straw, and left to our cogitations. 

I have often been surprised that, during this period of suffering, 
although passing whole days in the rain, and lying night after night 
in wet clothes, that no one of us took cold; but “ God tempers the 
wind for the shorn lamb ;” shorn, indeed, we were, and that to the 
quick! Many a time and oft, did I think what my poor father and 
mother would have felt, had they known the extent of suffering to 
which I was exposed ; and I solemnly declare that the pleasure which 
I felt at the consciousness of their being ignorant of it, counter- 
balanced any feeling of suffering which I underwent. But all was 
not to be suffering—all was not to be pain and privation. When we 
were turned out to march next morning, we were not ironed ; we were 
not strung together by that eternal cord—we were now permitted 
the free use of our limbs, and, with an escort of six soldiers and two 
gen-d’armes, were conducted on our third day’s march. All went on 
very well during the early part of the day ; it did not rain, and things 
began to wear a brighter prospect. We reached the half-way house, 
when, to our dismay, the first thing which caught our attention was a 
set of handcuffs; they were to us then the climax of horror. We 
made up our minds that they were intended for us, and not one of us 
could venture to utter a word of inquiry, so fearful were we of the 
appalling fact; but we were happily mistaken—they were not in- 
tended for us. After our scanty meal, we resumed our march with- 
out irons. If any one who reads this, without having been ever sub- 
jected to a similar apprehension, then I tell him that he is incapable 
of understanding my feelings at that moment; if he has so felt and 
so suffered, it would be useless to add a word of explanation. 

At five o’clock we arrived at Arras, in the citadel of which some 
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two or three thousand English prisoners were confined ; but we were 
lodged for the night in the town gaol. Arras being a city, and having 
a prefect, before whom the papers directing our removal to Cambray 
were to be inspected, we were allowed a day’s halt ; and, during this 
welcome period of rest, some officials belonging to the English depot 5 
came to our prison, and furnished us with a small sum of money. To 
the captain and mate they gave twenty-five francs each ; but to the rest, 
myself amongst the number, they gave fifty sous (about two shillings 
and a penny) each. I stood boldly upon my rank as a passenger, but, 
alas! without effect ; I could not obtain a single sou beyond the others. 
Having received much benefit from a day’s rest and a comfortable 
meal, we were next morning marched forward towards Doulens, a 
distance of twenty-four miles. On entering the prison-yard, the 
gaoler openeda large gate, which presented to usa flight of some twenty 
or thirty steps divided about halfway down by a heavy iron grating. 
Our captain and mate actually shuddered, they begged and prayed, by 
signs, that they might not be consigned to this dungeon, which it ° 
literally was ; but the gaoler was not to be moved he ordered: us all 

down in no very measured terms, and lifted his huge bundle of keys 

as if to enforce his command. The captain, at length, recollecting 

that he had some money about him, displayed it, and offered to pay 

for a bed ; the mate followed his example, and, though neither could 

speak a single word of French, the language they used was perfectly 
intelligible to the gaolor, who took them off to his own house, while 

one of his turnkeys drove us down the steps into our dungeon ; and, ¢ 
certainly, a more horrid receptacle I never witnessed. It was a 

vaulted cave ; in one corner was a heap of straw, into which our poor 

fellows gladly threw themselves ; but the first who did so recoiled more 

quickly than he advanced: he was assailed with a hollow groan. On 

turning over the straw, we found a miserable human being beneath it. 

He presented a most wretched appearance, and seemed fast ap- 

proaching to that “bourn from which no traveller returns.” We 

found he was a Fleming, a conscript ; and he gave us to understand 

that, having deserted, he had been arrested, heavily ironed, and Ba 
marched back on his way to join his regiment. Having been attacked 
by illness, he was thurst into the dungeon of Doulens, where he had 
lain several days without medical attendance, or any other suste- 
nance save the prison allowance, which, in his case, was bread and 
water once aday. The poor fellow appeared to be heartily tired of 
life; the only tie that bound him to it being a desire to see a poor 
widowed mother, whose only support he had been up to the period 
of his being drawn as a conscprit He had his wish; he breathed 
his last in the course of that night without a sigh. On turning over 
the straw, next morning, we found him a cold and livid corpse.— 
“There the prisoner rested—he heard not the voice of the op- 
pressor.” 

As soon as it was light a turnkey came down with a- bottle of 
brandy, which he tendered to us at one sou the petit goute. This we 
declined, though certainly not for want of will a s far as I was con- 
cerned ; the fact was, that we could not afford it. But as we did not 
have that, they took care that we should have little else, a bucket of 
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water being the only thing brought down to us in the course of the 
day—neither bread, soup, nor meat. Morning came, and with it our 
order to march, the dead conscript keeping undisturbed possession of 
his dungeon and his straw. 

When drawn up in the yard, we received a pound and a half of 
bread each and twopence-halfpenny (five sous), and away to the 
road again, but without irons, ropes, or fastenings of any kind. It 
was a fine day for the time of year, and we had a comparatively 
happy day’s walk of it. In the evening we arrived at Donay, where 
we halted for the night, and our next day’s journey brought us to 
Cambray. Every body knows that Cambray is a fortified town, and 
possesses a very large and well fortified citadel. But they, perhaps, 
are not aware that in this citadel some three or four thousand British 
subjects—soldiers, suilors, passengers, &c.&c.—were confined for years 
without hope of release. For myself, after the first two years, I 
made my mind up that I was to end my days there. 

As we passed over the drawbridge, which defends the citadel, we 
were received with a loud and continuous shout of “ Prisoners, oh ! 
prisoners, oh!” which I afterwards understood was the shout with 
which the arrival of new prisoners was made known to the general 
body. In an instant every room was emptied, every walk was for- 
saken, and down rushed the whole mass in order to ascertain where 
we came from, where we belonged to—each anxious to find a towny 
or even aman from the same country as himself; and if any such 
were found, the last penny, the last loaf, every thing was spent in 
treating him and making him welcome. It not unfrequently hap- 
pened that prisoners arrived in the greatest state of destitution ; and, 
to the honour of British subjects be it spoken, that in such cases 
every sacrifice of food, clothes, and money was made to make them 
comfortable. 

Napoleon having refused to an exchange of prisoners during the war, 
many of the poor fellows by whom we were now surrounded had been 
eight and some even ten years in confinement, and still their hopes of 
release were as far from being realized as ever. A good many who 
had been taken when little boys were now grown up strong and 
powerful men, and there were not a few whose recollections of 
England were of the slightest and most vague description. In this 
grand depot were we domiciled, and these were our companions in 
adversity. 

In the citadel there were large and convenient buildings, consider- 
ing that it was a prison. We were allowed to walk about the yard 
during the day, but at night we were locked in our rooms. These 
rooms were about twenty-four feet by twenty, and in each of these 
twenty-eight men were confined. We were allowed a stove anda 
portion of coals, and in this one room we had to eat, drink, sleep, 
cook, and wash. In summer we were summoned into the yard by a 
bell at five o’clock in the morning ; we were mustered and counted 
at noon, and at seven o’clock in the evening we were counted and 
locked up for the night. Our allowance consisted of a coarse brown 
holland tick, a single blanket, and two bundles of straw every four 
months for each two men—the blankets were all patched, having 
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been used in the hospitals until unfit for further service. Our al- 
lowance of food consisted of a loaf of three pounds every three day, 
half a pound of beef per day, and a small portion of peas and salt. 
The bread was what any man who has visited France knows by the 
name of pain ammunition, and was nearly black. As for the meat, it 
was of the most wretched description. Each twenty-eight men, in 
getting their three days’ allowance of beef, had to take a portion of 
the head, liver, lights, and melt ; so that, when it came to be portioned 
out, each man had little more than two ounces of meat for his day’s 
allowance, and that, too, of the very worst kind, The whole of the 
prison rations were supplied by contract ; and the bargain being “em 
made between the governor of the prison and the contractors, who 
well understood each other, the unfortunate prisoners had no redress, 
but were obliged to take whatever was served out to them. Com- 
plaint was out of the question. 

The whole of thenaval and military officers taken during the war 
were sent to Verdun, where they were allowed to remain upon 
parole, having the town and a few miles around it for their prison. 
Captains and mates of merchant ships were sent to Auxonne, where 
they were allowed twenty-nine francs (about twenty shillings) per 
month, without rations. Passengers also were sent to this town ; but, 
unfortunately, I not being acquainted with the French language, was, 
in the first instance, returned to the Minister of War as belonging to 
the ship, and was detained at Cambray with the other persons taken on 
board of her, it being, when I found out the mistake, too late to rectify 
it. In addition to the rations above-mentioned, the prisoners had an 
allowance of three farthings a day from the French Government ; 
there was a further allowance of one penny a day from the English 
Government. By arrangements made between the principal persons 
confined at Verdun and the French Government, the surgeons taken 
in the army and navy were stationed, on parole, at Cambray, Arras, 
Valenciennes, and other depéts where large bodies of prisoners were 
confined, and dispensed medical advice as well as medicines to the 
prisoners. They had also to pay this penny per day, or seven pence 
per week, allowed by the British Government. One great advan- 
tage resulted from the residence of these gentlemen in the different 
towns in which prisoners were situated ; in Cambray, for instance, 
we had a school, in which all boys under eighteen were instructed in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, navigation, and book-keeping. The 
masters, appointed to give instruction in these different branches, 
were selected from such captains of vessels, passengers, and other 
persons as were found competent to the task ; and, for this service, 
they were paid sufficient to support themselves respectably, and like- 
wise enjoyed the privilege of going into town and a few miles into 
the country. These schools were found of the greatest advantage, 
and many skilful and intelligent captains of ships derived the whole 
of their education, even to reading and writing, from them. In 
Cambray, before I left it in 1813, there were no less than 300 boys; 
the whole number of prisoners, amounting at that period, to upwards 
of 3,000. 

It would be tedious to go through the melancholy detail of the 
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four years’ captivity which I suffered in the prison of Cambray. I 
do not like to dwell upon such matters. Besides, in the monotonous 
routine of prison discipline, but few incidents occur sufficiently vivid 
to give interest to a narrative. The circumstance of my attempted 
escape, my recapture, and final success, will stand out in more lively 
colours, and compensate for this comparatively dull portion of my 
history. 

During my imprisonment I suffered severely from hunger ; for my 
three days’ allowance of bread was not sufficient to satisfy the crav- 
ings of more than a day and a half. Many of my fellow-prisoners 
finished their allowance in a single day ; and I, though with only a 
moderate appetite, found it difficult to make it spin out for two days. 
Many and many a time have I walked round the prison-yard and 
counted the trees, or thought of home, or, in short, any thing that 
might prolong my walk, from a fear of going into the room and 
pouncing upon my unfortunate loaf—for the sight of it was irre- 
sistible. I had,certainly the assistance of the money allowed by the 
English and French governments, making in all twelve-pence far- 
thing a-week ; but then there were sad drawbacks upon this little 
sum. <A Jerseyman undertook to set up a French school, for which 
he charged twopence halfpenny every ten days; and as I had a de- 
sire to learn French, I had to pay this sum out of my little pittance. 
But this was not my greatest trouble—a grammar must be bought. 
The price of Wanostrocht’s grammar was three francs and a half, 
nearly a month’s allowance ; but the grammar was bought, though 
my poor stomach suffered for it; and, after a little, time I made the 
delightful discovery that my schoolmaster spoke very bad French, and 
that he did not understand a single word of grammar either French 
or English. I gave up both him and his school ; but I still continued 
to speak French with every Frenchman or woman with whom I 
could contrive to fall into conversation. I used to write, too, after 
a fashion ; but my mode of proceeding, though awkward, served my 
purpose. I sometimes took a French book and translated perhaps a 
half page of it into English; this I put by for a few days, and then, 
after looking carefully over it, attempted, in the best way I could, to 
turn it into French again without looking at the French book. This 
translation was in its turn put by for a few days ; and then, by com- 
paring it with the French book, I found out how far I was deficient. 
By practising in this way alternately, with French and English 
authors, I found I had made myself pretty well acquainted with the 
French language. As to the pronunciation, that could only be ac- 


quired by habit, and no creature worked harder to acquire that habit 
than I did. 
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THE REWARD OF THE BRAVE. 


BY J. BANIM, SQ. 





I. 


Tue Irish soldier, cast for fight, 

Stood to his arms at dead of night, 

Watching the east, until its ray 

To the battle-field should show his way ;— 
Soldier, soldier, soldier brave, 
You will fight though they call you slave, 
And though you but help a bandit hand 
Uncheck’'d to kill in your native land. 


II. 


The soldier thought on his chance of doom— 

How the trampled sod might be his tomb— 

How, in evening's dusk, his sightless stare 

To the small pale stars might upward glare ;— 
Soldier, soldier, soldier brave, 
You will fight though you think of the grave— 

. Though it yawn so near you, black and chill, 

Honour and courage man you still. 


III. 


And o’er his solemn brow he made 
The Christian sign, and humbly said— 
“ Your prayers, good saints, if I should fall ; 
And for mercy, O Lord, on you I call !”— 
Irish soldier, soldier brave, 
You will fight, although you crave 
The prayers of the saints your own to aid, 
And the sign of the cross on your brow have made 
IV. 
The morning broke—the bugle blew— 
The voice of command the soldier knew, 
And stern and straight in the van he stood, 
And shouting, he rush’d to the work of blood ;— 
Irish soldier, soldier bold, 
Thousands lay round you, crimson’d and cold— 
But over their bodies you still fought on, 
Till down you sank as the day was won. 
re 
And the Irish soldier now hath come, 
Worn, and wounded, and crippled, home, 
The hated, and slander’d, and scorn’d of those 
Who safely slept while he faced their foes ;— 
Irish soldier, soldier bold, 
In your native land you now are told 
‘Twas traitor-blood on that fieid you lost, 
For you call’d on the saints, and your brow you cross’d ! 
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THE LORD AND THE GAMEKEEPER. 





Tue Irish are notorious humourists ; and when out of the reach of 
extreme poverty, which enibitters the best feelings of human nature, 
are the kindest-hearted of people. Their jests seldom have a sting— 
they are but skin-deep—their shafts rather tickle than wound, and 
the person against whom they are directed will rather laugh than 
look serious. An Irishman is an adroit flatterer ; but his lurking love 
of a joke sometimes renders his recompence equivocal. I once knew 
an Irish gamekeeper who was in himself a comic magazine. He 
was, moreover, good-nature itself, and would never allow any one, if 
he could help it, to be dissatisfied with his own prowess in the field. 
He had an excuse for every miss, and every successful shot was mag- 
nified into an extraordinary effort of skill. If any friend of his master 
had been particularly unfortunate in his sport, Terence would 
adroitly bring down his bird for him after an unsuccessful discharge, 
and swear by all the saints he fired point-blank at another. | He 
would almost persuade his companion that he had made a wonderful 
shot. In the following anecdote poor Terry was put to his wits’ end 
—his ingenuity was fairly baffled. He had entered into the service 
of an English gentleman who had purchased an estate in Ireland, 
and was desired one morning to accompany a distinguished visitor of 
his master’s, who was understood to be a crack shot, and who was 
about to sojourn with his friend for a time to the threatened dis- 
paragement of his preserves for leagues around. Terry was thunder- 
struck at this awful inroad upon his vocation, and though he was a 
good shot himself, quailed before the reputation of the English 
amateur. This phenomenon of sportsmen—we believe the affair is 
no secret—was no other than the present Lord Ellenborough ; so out 
a shooting he went, accompanied by Terry O’Flin. 

Terry, influenced by the profound respect he entertained for his 
lordship’s abilities, did not presume to carry a gun; he conceived 
picking up the game would be the more fitting in so humble a pro- 
ficient as himself to so distinguished an artist as his lordship. Well, 
off they started with a brace of excellent Irish setters, and in a very 
few moments a covey of partridges was found. 

“ Now, your honour, that is your lordship I mane, now is your 
lordship’s honour’s time ; faith it’s down some of ’em will be cumin’ 
I'll warrant ’em.” 

His lordship stole cautiously within distance, the gamekeeper close 
behind him, and making sure that the English nobleman must be 
more than a good shot, as some of his more humble countrymen had 
proved themselves to be so amongst the /rish no great while ago. 
The birds were flushed, the lord fired, and away flew the covey 
unscathed. 

The Irishman was puzzled ; he scratched his head for a moment, 
looked at his lordship, and then at the gun, and then at the dogs, 
who appeared equally puzzled, and at length said,— 

“Upon my sowl, my lord, that same was about the clanest miss 
myself ever did see in my born days. I was botherin’ my brains to 
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know why your honour’s lordship didn’t hit ’em ; but now I see you 
only wished to find out which way they wanted to go, an’ faith we 
been seen that sure enough.” 

His lordship loaded his piece, and the gamekeeper having marked 
down the birds, they proceeded ; but in’ the very next field another 
covey was flushed. His lordship fired first his right and then his 
left barrel, but without effect,—the birds escaped ! 

“Oh, murther! what a miss!” said the Irishman ; “ by the piper 
that play’d before Moses but you rumpled some of their feathers this 
time, my lord; them burds won't be comfortable agin if your lud- 
ship gets a-near ’em once more.” 

Well, on they went; birds were found in abundance, and shots 
were fired ; but, luckily for the poor birds, they were not to be had. 
His lordship, the gamekeeper thought, either was obstructed by his 
curls, or else dazzled by his silver chain. Still the poor gamekeeper 
kept on consoling and finding excuses at each unsuccessful effort of 
his lordship until evening came and they were on their return home, 
when the dogs found a covey of partridges not far from the house. 
The gamekeeper said they must be feeding, and that if so, they 
might get close to them. Lord Ellenborough saw them— advanced, 
and determined not to throw a chance away, shut his eyes and fired 
both barrels at once as the birds stood cn the ground. But the curls, 
or the chain, or both—were in his lordship’s way, the covey took 
wing and flew away. 

The poor gamekeeper was at his wits’ end. He could not con- a 
ceive how the birds could have been missed; but at length he 
scratched his head, and, with a sarcastic smile, said,—‘ By Jasus! 
my lord, but you made ’em leave that any how.” The noble lord 
gave him nothing for his compliment. 










































SONNET. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRIDGES. 





Sometimes dark clouds do gather on my soul, 
And I am feeble, e’en as if the sleep 

Of death was coming on me; then I lie 
Helpless in meek submission to my fate: 
Existence here I not too fondly prize ; 

The fruits it has not been my lot to reap 

Of life’s rich harvest ; therefore shall I die 
Calm and contented, be it soon or late. 
Already have I long, long years endured 

Of pain, wrong, sorrow, contumely, yet 
Mingled with drink of joy and comfort pour’d 
Into the age of life before me set. 

O, to what chequer’d fortunes man is doom’d 
Where vice triumphant is with honours plumed! 


December 22, 1833. 
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Tur ScnHoo~MAsTeR AGAIN !—We are almost tired of the peda- 
gogue and his birch, and were it not for the infinite advantage he 
has been, and indeed continually is, to society at large, we should | 
“ vote him a bore” But we witness daily and hourly the effects of 
his presence—we can trace every stroke of his rod in the improve- 
ment of our race. What was before barren is now a goodly garden, 
abounding in flowers, sweet-scented shrubs, and images of classic 
import. Who can regret two-pennyworth of birch, when we see 
see such corruscations clicited ? The following is part of a circular 
forced upon our admiration by an insinuating disciple of the scissors 
in the Burlington Arcade :— 


“‘ Animated with feelings of heartfelt gratitude for the pre-eminent pa- 
tronage a generous Public has afforded them, beg to reiterate to the 
Fashionable World their former pledges of having their luxuriant fancies 
ever and anon ardently employed in sources of new discovery for the em- 
bellishment of their votaries. Hebe herself beautifies not a more youthful, 
or Venus a more heavenly love-like appearance than do the British fair, ' 
when decorated by magical taste. The Horatii and Curiatii of old were 
the most comely youth of their age, but skill imparts to Britain’s sons 
that noble distinction, that certain “ jenny say quor,” which Greek or Ro- 
man never possessed. We feel diffident in thus eulogizing ourselves, but 
as there are arrogant and’ empyrical pretenders in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it is an imperative duty to caution. It is distressing to witness 
tht havoc these voracious and superfical quacks make on a head of hair; for 
with heads as empty as their wooden blocks, they cut, and cut, and that 
is all.” 





ED ee EE ne rn 


Possibly the fastidious critic may object to the climax of “ they 
cut and cut, and that is all,” as somewhat weak after the brilliant 
imagery that precedes it. But it can hardly be said to detract from the 
beauty of the passage, which, as a specimen of style, may be consit 
dered unique. It reminds us of Moore, in his best days. In wha 
must we place a profession thus immortalized by genius ? 





A CHANCE FoR THE AFFLUENT.—The advertising department 
has been prolific. Many interesting young men and engaging dam- 
sels have devoted themselves, in various ways, for the good of their 
country. What a host of talent, amiability, and uccomplishments 
may be had, “ pecuniary recompence no object.” But we question 
whether among this army of martyrs, a more interesting specimen 
can be found than the following: his diffidence and affability can 
hardly fail to give satisfaction to the most fastidious—hear the gen- 
tleman :— 

AN HEIR.—A Sinete Gentteman, Member of an English University, 
disgusted at some famiiy differences, is desirous of relinquishing his con- 
nections and changing his name. The advertiser, who is a gentleman of 
good education, affable manners, and pleasing address, submits this pro- 
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posal to the consideration of the affluent who have no issue. A full ex- 
planatiou will be entered into, and most respectable and satisfactory refer- 
ences given.—Address, post paid, to S. C, L. care of Mr. Wright, 91, 
Hatton Garden, London. 

What an insinuating rogue it is! What a delicate thrust has he 
made at the sympathies of elderly individuals, in the enjoyment of 
comfortable incomes! What rich bachelor, verging upon the grand 
climacteri, having no relics bequeathed by interesting housemaids, 
whose heart would not be melted by the disgusting family differences 
endured by such a single gentleman? What elderly gentlewoman, 
having no object to propitiate but her poodle, but must be enraptured 
with his “affable manners” and “pleasing ?’’ address. How must the 
amiable hearts of those who have vainly yearned for issue be enlisted 
in the favour of one who wouid “ cut” father, mother, and family, for 
a trifling “consideration ?” We question whether a single gentleman 
of such affable manners might not even be induced to “ turn Turk,” 
if particularly pressed. 

We can imagine the strong feeling of affection which such a cus- 
tomer would be regarded by an elderly and ailing individual, who, 
having agreed to the terms of this disgusted single gentleman, be- 
holds him comfortably seated by his fireside, having only one object 
on earth—that of waiting till he was dead! 

By the way, we beg to observe to the “ affluent who have no issue” 
that we know several other disgusted single gentlemen who will un- 
dertake the situation upon equally reasonable terms. 





THe Harron GARDEN PuHILANTHROPIST.—No one can read our 
daily and weekly journals without being struck with the degree of 
utter heartlessness which characterizes the decisions ot the heads of 
our police departments ;—those chastening rods lent to a poor and 
afflicted people, to exemplify the love of a paternal goVernment. Sure- 
ly without pretending to greater sensitiveness than others, the follow- 
ing statement cannot be read by any without emotion. Mary Hart, a 
middle aged woman, with five children, one an infant at the breast, was 
brought before Mr. Laing, charged with destitution. The unfortu- 
nate woman, who has resided in London for 14 years past, well 
known and respected in her neighbourhood, had the misfortune, a 
few weeks ago, to lose her husband, and was compelled to apply to 
the parish for temporary relief. This was refused, she being a native 
of Ireland,—at length being unable to pay her rent, she was turned 
into the streets. We copy the following from the “ Weekly Dis- 
patch.” 

“On Friday night, about eight o’clock, the inclemency of the weather 
drove her to Rosoman-street station-house, to crave a lodging for the 
night, which was granted, and she was now brought up at the instance of 
the Superintendent of the G division, who thought the magistrates would 
take some steps to alleviate her sufferings.—Policeman Robinson having 
represented the extreme destitution of the prisoners when they came to the 
station-house, Mr. Laing, looking steadfastly at the accused, said—“ What 
have you to say for yourself?” Woman—I have no home, Sir, and my 
poor children (looking at them and crying) would have perished if I had 
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not got them under cover.” Mr. Laing (sternly)—‘ Why do you refuse 
to be passed home?” Woman—*“ I know no one in Ireland, and I cannot 
let my children be sent there to starve.” Mr. Laing—‘‘ Then Ill send 
you to prison!!!” Woman—You may if you think proper, Sir. We shall 
be better off there.” Mr. Laing— Turn J shall not gratify you. The 
parish offers to send you home, which is all the relief the law allows you.” 
(To ug Turn her out of the office !!!”—Aiter looking pitifully around 
her, she led her children, who appeared unconscious of their mother’s an- 
guish, out of the office.—Mr. Laing then told the policeman that the 
woman ought not to have been received into the station house! Policeman— 
““] went to the master of Clerkenwell workhouse, and told him the con- 
dition of the family, but he would have nothing to do with them.” Mr. 
Laing—“ Then if she enters the station house again turn her out !!!” 


What must the heart of such a man be made of, who could utter 
sentiments like these ?—one who could gratuitously insult misfor- 
tune—who could refuse the last shelter of a prison to one so utterly 
destitute !_ It justifies one in disclaiming the kindred of species with 
such a barbarous specimen. We should not be surprised if the pro- 
per end to such a man, were one day to be strangled on his seat by 
the bony fingers of some famishing pauper. Goaded by insult and 
misery, it would scarcely be a crime. 





RoyaLty AND THE Sons or Genius.—When his majesty of Den- 
mark was upon his travels, some few years since, he was pleaed to be 
particularly gracious towards men of letters. He issued a manifesto 
to encourage their advances ; and those who had the good fortune to 
present his majesty with a book, were sure to meet with some sub- 
stantial token of regard. The consequence was, that such a rush was 
made at the pockets of royalty, and such talent was evinced by /it- 
terateurs in that particular branch of their art, that his majesty, who 
had hitherto but occasionally been gratified with meeting a ‘“ son of 
genius,” was deMghted at the prospect of being introduced to the 
whole of the family. In each country that his majesty visited with 
the equally praiseworthy intention of encouraging genius, he found 
the various branches of that interesting “ family” united in so vast 
and sympathetic a bond, all “ having one common end and aim,” that 
the chivalrous monarch was at last reluctantly obliged to seek safety 
behind his fortifications of Copenhagen, penniless and confounded, 
literally pelted out of Europe by duodecimos. His tnajesty, how- 
ever, was not to be let off so easily ; his love of learning was not to 
perish for lack of lore; and, incontinently, the mail-bags of all 
Europe, particularly the British, were filled to the brim with packets 
addressed to his majesty of Denmark. The post-office employées all 
teemed with literature—the very couriers staggered beneath their load 
of learning—it was rapidly producing a moral revolution equal to 
that of the Penny Magazine ; but, unfortunately, in the nick o time, 
the Danish exchequer fell short—a general war could not have 
brought it into a more scurvy plight. The following ordonnance 
was the consequence. 

““ His Majesty the King of Denmark having numerous literary works ad- 
dressed by authors directly to him, and transmitted through the post-office, 
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in contravention of his royal ordonnance of 24th Jan. 1828, has caused this 
notice to be given: That from the Ist of Feb. 1834, the transmission, 
through the Hamburg post-office, of all packets addressed to his Danish 
majesty, containing printed works, will be interdicted, unless authenticated 
by an official seal, and the packet returned! His majesty, anxious, never- 
theless, for the promotion of science and literature, has been pleased to 
authorize his ministers abroad to take charge of such works, and to dispose 
of them agreeably to his majesty’s instructions.” 

Though the rush of the schoolmaster has been too strong for the 
Danish exchequer, it is consoling to think that the monarch is still 
anxious as ever for the promotion of science and literature; for it 
seems, that when the deputation of trunk-makers waiting on the 
minister respecting the disposal of the works, they found his majesty, 
with a flattering regard for the labours of the learned, had placed a 
higher value on them than they had, and that he continued to “ stick 
out for price.” 

Tue Kine or tHE DurcumMeN.—The most abject and contemptible 
policy that has ever disgraced the history of diplomscy distinguishes 
the Dutch cabinet. The sordid soul of the trader is exhibited in every 
move of the king. Having ground down the subjects of his acquired 
territory by every possible exaction, and by such means having goaded 
them into rebellion, he is now so exasperated at the deficiency in his 
accustomed receipts, that he neglects no means the spirit of selfishness 
can devise to regain his lost sources of profit ;—in such light alone 
does he consider the Belgian people. He has been applying fire- 
brands to Europe, hoping in the blaze to clutch what he falsely calls 
his own. The insignificance of the incendiary has alone protected 
Europe ; and most men are now aware how utterly worthless is the 
spirit that prompted such diabolical manceuvres. Careless of conse- 
quences, reckless of human life and happiness, the Dutchman alone 
speculates on the chance of grasping his lost prizé® The settlement 
of Europe must remain at issue to gratify the avarice, the ruling 
passion of the pantile potentate. Thousands of industrious people 
must continue uncertain of their capital and labour, that the monarch’s 
vision of money-bags may not be utterly destroyed. The people 
have thrown off their allegiance—they have chosen another king— 
their choice has been ratified by Europe, yet, with true Dutch Shy- 
lock pertinacity, he looked only to his pound of flesh. If each were 
to claim his own, the fishes would not leave his majesty a foot of 
ground in his kingdom. If nature had endowed them with any por- 
tion of Dutch doggedness, they would insist upon Amsterdam. 


- A Bisuop anv unis Fiocx.— We have been struck with a singular 
sequilur in the Durham Advertiser, which some, less single-minded 
than ourselves, might construe into a slight sarcasm of the editor. 
We have as high a respect for the English church establishment as 
any, although we may have expressed ourselves pretty warmly against 
its abuses, which every day convinces us, for the sake of the church 
itself, ought to be remedied. Overgrown incomes are neither neces- 
sary to uphold or to strengthen an establishment, secured, as it is, 
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npon a much more solid foundation. But such intimations as the 
following are not calculated to obtain the respect of the multitude, or 
to disabuse many of the belief they have formed of the rapacity of the 
church. 


“ The leasehold tenants of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and those from whom ecclesiastical pensions aud other payments are 
due, are hereby informed that his lordship’s audit will be held by Mr. 
Forster, the acting receiver in the Exchequer, Durham, on Saturday the 
4th, Saturday the 11th, and Saturday the 18th days of January, 1834. 

** Such Rents, Pensions, and Payments, as are not paid on one of these 
days, will forthwith be levied by distress and sa’e.” 

“Durham, December 26th, 1833.” 


As though this was not sufficient in itself, some mischievous chance 
commences the very next advertisement as follows: 


** National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church.—In consequence of the grant of 20,0007. 
recently voted by parliament in aid of private subscriptions, &c. &c.”’ 


If the poor are to be brought up in such principles as those pro- 
posed by one of the fathers of the established church—God help 
them! “ Such Rents, Pensions, and Payments, as are not paid on one 
of these days, will forthwith be levied by distress and sale !”’—And 
these are the very words published by the richest prelate in England 
—one might almost say of the world!” One who enjoys such an 
excess of the good things of ‘his life, that he cannot but feel acutely 
the force of the divine saying, which declares it to be so difficult for 
a rich man to inherit those of the next. 


» THINGS THEATRICAL. 


Tue prospects of the theatres and the managers were some short 
time since in no very flourishing state; at present, if we may so 
credit the newspapers, their financial condition at least is improved ; 
guineas tumble by hundreds into the treasuries of Mr. Bunn, into the 
ready lap of Madame Vestris, and the willing pockets of Mr. Yates— 
the theatres under the management of the two latter persons turn 
away people from the doors every night; and the two great houses 
are filled to hearts’ content by a public never tired of witnessing the 
revels of Gustavus, or the glories of Ducrow the dragon-slayer. 

If the theatres be only a reflection of the age, the times in which 
we live do not offer any particular subject for Christian congratula- 
tion. The old methods of exciting dramatic interest seem entirely 
to have failed; before Christmas what is called the regular drama 
was played at Drury-lane by a tolerable company of comedians, and 
Shakspeare’s tragedies were performed with Mr. Macready in the 
chief parts ; a noble actor with a high poetic feeling. —Of course, the 
benches and the treasury were empty, the house was deserted even 
by the ladies of the saloons, the city clerks, the press, and the other 
deserving individuals who are complimented with orders. Mr 
Jerrold’s excellent comedy of the “ Wedding Gown obtained but 
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a feeble and passing popularity ; and it is only to Andrew Ducrow, 
Esq., the Circus-man, the wine-flaggon, kill-dragon, rider from 
Astley’s that Drury-lane owes the return of its prosperity, and the 
manager the replenishment of his coffers. 

“This is none of your Macready jobs,” said that enlightened 
tamer of horses, ‘‘ where half a pint of pyson serves for five acts ;”’ 
and, in truth, he was right, Birnam-wood might move to Dunsinane 
every night and not fifty persons would collect to behold the won- 
der ; but when Ducrovises saddles his four and forty steeds, and 
slaughters his canvass dragon, the galleries are filled to suffocation, 
and the pit is crammed to bursting ; the free-list returns to the boxes, 
and again the gilded saloon teems with its fair temptations. 

However, there is, as the bills say, something national in the sub- 

— of St. George, and certainly something noble in the horses at 
east, if not in the riders, who figure in the piece ; then there is Mr. 
Stanfield’s diorama which not:a soul admires, but which contains a 
number of pictures magnificiently imagined and executed, such as 
would set the French, who understand these things, half mad with 
admiration. 

There is no great harm in all this, nor as we can see, any very 
glaring departure from the regular drama; St. George contains no 
more clap-traps than Pizarro ; and Sheridan would have made his 
piece as fine as Ducrow’s, had he known how, and Kemble did not 
disdain to act a part in it. 

The attractions at the other theatre, under the Bunnian adminis- 
tration, are of a more equivocal kind. A piece has been produced 
which has run for sixty nights or more, and which yet appears to 
possess but small claims to popularity. Gustavus, as an opera, is 
light and sprightly, one can say nothing more for it ; the dialogue is 
small and weak to a degree ; the whole interest lies in the adjuncts 
of the scene-painter, the property-man, and tla person who so 
abundantly provides that dainty material nightly exhibited in pet- 
ticoatees. 

This latter officer has performed his duty with wonderful faithful- 
ness ; young women of all statures and complexions, in dresses of 
varied colours, but of equal and undeviating scantiness, figure in the 
last magnificent scene, which, as all the world knows, represents a 
masked ball at Stockholm. The fair creatures shew their shapes to 
the admiring pit and the eager boxes; and, further, to a host of 
persons whu are admitted behind the scenes, such as young officers 
of the Guards, creditors of the managers, Jews, bailiffs, slang noble- 
men, and other persons who admire beauty and chastity, or are 
honoured with the acquaintance of the chief theatrical authorities. 

But the supper, to celebrate the fiftieth representation of Gustavus, 
has been the finest piece of generalship, the most brilliant exhibition, 
that has taken place since the famous supper of Versailles. 

The manager in a coat, which had formerly belonged to a king,* 
(oh, rare satire on kings and managers!) was supported on one side 





* It is a fact, which historians will record with pleasure, and philosophers will 
remark with complacency, that the coat, which on this important occasion, 
adorned the manly figure of Bunn, in former days set off the slim proportions 
of George IV. 
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by his own mistress, on the other by a king’s son. What an affecting 


tapi of love and loyalty! What a lesson for radicals and levellers! 
he scion of a royal stock rises superior to the squeamish forms of 
society, or the vulgar notions of decorum ; he cares not for birth, but 
he values genius—he does not hesitate to witness the innocent love of 
two beings who are bound more closely by a union of hearts than by 
the useless performance of a foolish ceremony, or the idle babbling of 
a prating priest! 

Besides the manager, the mistress, and the king’s son, all the actors 
of the troop, and a vast number of their private friends, assembled to 
participate in the feast. Somebody, (we think the king's son), hoped 
that the opera might be continued for fifty more nights, to give occa- 
sion to another supper. Heaven grant that the piece may continue in 
its prosperous course, and its wonted and festive termination! Who 
does not augur brightly for the drama and the age, when he hears of 
Fitz-Royalty publicly devouring cold chickens, and uttering eloquent 
orations in such noble company ! 

Concerning the Ballet which has lately appeared, we shall say 
nothing, having to treat on the same subject in our disquisition on 
another theatre. 

* + * * * 

Madame Vestris deserves, after all, the highest credit as a patroness 
of comedy. The little trifles which are coniinually produced on her 
stage, with Messrs. Liston and Keeley to enact the heroes, have gene- 
rally a dash of gentility, and a tolerable sprinkling of humour. Her 
show pieces are only moderately licentious, not in thoughts or lan- 
guage ; but a number of very pretty women in very scanty dresses, 
with the fair manager at their head, can be supposed to inspire any 
thing but modest thoughts or moral inclinations ; however, the busi- 
ness is conducted with a certain classical elegance, which, in some 
measure, compengates for the indecency of the exhibition. 

But the place where this abuse is carried to the greatest height is 
at a small theatre in the Strand, called the Adelphi. The Duchess of 
Kent has twice, according to the newspapers, carried the Princess 
Victoria to this house to feast her royal imagination with the beauties 
of Lurline, and to see Mr Reeves (the low comedian hero), “ Flare 
up !” atleast such is the inducement put forth by the play bills, issu- 
ing from the Adelphi Theatre. 

A little while ago, a piece entitled the Rakes Progress was pro- 
duced ; it was founded on the early adventures of no less a person 
than the Chevalier de Faublas. The chief actor was Mr. Yates, the 
manager, a short old man with a Jewish expression of face, and some- 
what inclined to corpulency ;* of course, under these circumstances, 
he always performs what the French call the jeunes premiers—the 
handsome lovers, the fashionable young dogs about town. In this 
play he enacted the part of Rosambert, who is supposed to be the 
very pink of fashion, beauty, and wickedness. He worea white wig, 
de la Regence, an embroidered coat and pink satin breeches ; he 


We mean no disrespect to Mr. Yates’s personal appearance, only in the per- 
formance of youthful parts one expects something more graceful and slim than 
the person with which nature has endowed that gentleman. 


M. M. No. 99. 2U 
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shrugged, he grinned, he spoke through his nose, just as he did when 
he personified the French Ruffian in Victorine, (an admirable per- 
formance by-the-by, and a good play). Nothing could be worse, 
however, than his acting in this piece, or than the piece itself ; ac- 
cordingly, it was cried up by the journals as a perfect picture of 
French manners during the time of the Regency! Of French man- 
ners !—bad enough they were, Heaven knows; but, at least, they 
covered their indecency with a delicate veil of courtly politeness. 
Even the profligate author of the book, here dramatized, never offen- 
ded by actual word ; and, in some measure, redeemed his fault by a 
beautiful language, a sparkling and graceful wit. His spirit again 
was the spirit of his age, and his society of the brilliant court which 
fascinated Burke, and shared in the revels of Marie Antoinette. 
Fancy these faithfully represented by Mr. Yates, Mr. Reeves, (the 
gentleman who is reported to “ Flare up!”), and a low company of 
comedians in the Strand ! 

The exhibition did not possess a single claim to popularity, and yet 
it was lauded by the papers, and eagerly sought by the public! “This 
play was followed by one entitled Isabelle—again the manager as the 
young seducer, and Mr. Reeves with his tipsy indecencies. But the 
crowning piece was Lurline, or the Revolt of the Naiades, a pretty and 
innocent ballet, with nothing against it except play bills after the fol- 
lowing fashion :— 


LURLINE. 
ADELPHI NAIADES. | 
| SPLENDID WOMEN! 


and another 


} 


LURLINE. 
NYMPHS BATHING & SPORTING! 





Now, was there ever a greater insult put upon the public than the 
general posting of these bills? But the brutal stratagem has an- 
swered, and people are nightly turned away from the doors. 

We may as well here drop the subjecf entirely, for one sickens at 
thinking that the drama is but a toady to the times—that it merely 
expresses the public opinion, and flatters it—that poor Hamlet’s so- 
liloquies are real now, and not spoken to listening thousands—that 
the stuff for dramatic entertainment is supplied from the stable or the 
stews—and thatthe public panders prosper and fatten. 

In the mean time, until this course of horrid abuses shall have 
its end, we have determined to remain at home on evenings, passing 
our time in reading, drinking, or other healthful exercise. So that 
the public have now, probably, received our last dramatic lucu- 
brations. 

These remarks were written last month, but as the same pieces 
are still played the same observations perfectly apply, and will most 
probably to the end of the season. 


—— 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


A GLANCE AT THE LAstT Montrn’s LirERATURE. 


WE have done little in literature during the last four weeks ; but 
considering the general scantiness of good publications, the shortest 
month in the year cannot be called barren. Works of all sorts and 
sizes, quartos and octavos, the press has poured upon us in abun- 
dance, our tables groan, and our already creaking shelves are 
crammed. Would to God they were burdened with milk and honey 
to overflowing, then in our hearts we might rejoice~but of many 
works now before us we can only say, 


“ Trunks and tarts must tell the rest.” 


The taste for monthly volumes still increases—indeed, it is our be- 
lief that it will never be on the decline, so long as works of standing 
interest are brought before us “in goodly garbs and shapes.” Burns, 
Scott, Shakspeare, and Gibbon are well worthy of being reproduced 
in this fashion ; but to talk for an instant of “ Standard Novels” by Mrs. 
Shelley, the Miss Porters, and Madame de Staél is ridiculous. They 
may produce works in which the public will feel the most vivid in- 
terest for atime but they can hardly be dignified with the name of 
Standard. It will be found that works are but seldom returned to 
where fresh sentiment, truth, or imagery is not found ; the world 
must always be led by men of education and knowledge, and so long 
as admiration is extended by these persons towards other great 
writers, so long will the world be willingly led by their opinion. 
Crabbe is a writer of great power, and unequalled in his way ; but Mr. 
Murray’s skill in adornment, and Stanfield’s fertile pencil will never 
force his works into the hands of the poor ; his descriptions are, in 
truth, a worse kind of reality, a heightened picture of a barbarous 
action, which the mind shudders to behold. 

Miss Edgeworth has favoured the world with another novel 
worthy of her name. She seems to be an indefatigable writer—age 
has not damped her energy, nor physical exhaustion prostrated her 
intellectual faculties. She is as fresh and as vigorous as ever. 
“ Helen” is a work of a person whose insight into nature is keenly 
observing. 

Other works of an original stamp have come before us. The 
“ Young Muscovite,” by Captain Chamier, and the “ Frolics of 
Puck,” the latter is a bold attempt to revive the times when fairies 
tripped the green. 

We are glad to see that history is not altogether dismissed from 
the ranks of literature. Information on general topics is always de- 
sirable, and wherever the wish can be attained, our welcome should 
be cheering: of the colonial boundaries the larger bulk of people 
know little or nothing, and even a higher class have not had it in 
their power to increase or rectify the notions they may have formed 
of our extensive transmarine dominions. Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
valuable work on the colonies should therefore be warmly welcomed. 
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There are some very good announcements of books. We are to 
have a new and revised edition of the “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
by D’ Israeli ; a work which every one should possess—and a “ Life 
of Sir John Moore,” from the pen of his brother. By the appearance 
of our next number we hope to announce onr literary progresses as 
verging on the state in which literature should be. 


Hisrory anp Description oF Mopern Wines. By Cyrus 
Reppine. WHITAKER, AND Co. 

Baccuvus hath not a more tasteful, loyal, (and what is better, a 
more rational) servant than Mr. Redding. He is worthy to be 
chosen president of all the temperance societies present and to come ; 
for his book—rich and beautiful as it is in most delightful objects, in 
things telling of mirth and revelry—is yet a real guide to health ; a 
true instructor in the art of being at once merry, healthy, and wise. 
He does all fitting honour to the blessed and blessing vine, discourses 
right eloquently of its thousand virtues ; shaming the canting cynics 
who would cry down the use of one of heaven’s most delicious gifts, 
and reading “ a great moral lesson” to the mere human wine-skins, 
who turn their stomachs into vats of alcohol, burning up their livers 
to the size and consistency of a square inch of spunge. This is the 
true temperance, for it has wisdom on its side: this is the true 
golden mean: Mr. Redding is the “ middle-man” between the cold- 
blooded suet-faced water-drinker and the gulping meteor-nosed Bar- 
dolph ; hence, he shall have our vote for the presidentship, and our 
subscription for his badge of office, which can be no other than a 
golden thyrsus. 

The work may be called the road-book, through the vineyards of 
the world. We have the true account—delightfully written—of every 
vine-bearing plain, declivity, and nook ; with a minute history of the 
various families of the grape, of their treatment, training, and culture. 
A great store of curious information is opened to us on the usuage of 
the vine from its first planting to the vintage—from the cutting of the 
grape to its final destination, the bottle. Mr. Redding is the avowed 
champion of the French Bacchus: we are altogether with him—with 
him in his advocacy of the fruits of the south of France against the 
produce of Oporto, both as relates to their superior intrinsic quality, 
ind as to the great moral and physical good, which their general 
antroduction into England would effect. We should hail that Mi- 
nistry as most wise, who would save the stomach of the people from 
burning rivers of brandy and poisonous gin, by offering at a cheap 
rate the cheering produce of the French vineyard. The country 
would owe a deep debt to a government that would thus substitute 
health for disease, cheerfulness for insanity. We would have all the 
“ gin palaces” annihilated, and French wine-stores opened in their 
stead. 

Mr. Redding has treated this subject in a most delightful way. 
Avoiding abstruse terms, and learned perplexities, he has crammed 
his book full of information which those who run may read and un- 
derstnd. He has omitted nothing that might throw a light upon or 
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add a charm to his “ History,’’ which we predict will become an 
established work among those who prefer a finely elaborated es- 
sence—or to use a wine term, an aroma—to mere scholarly dry 
boxes and learned lumber. The style in which the work is printed 
must not pass without especial commendation ; the pages do a bril- 
liant honour to the press of Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington. The 
ornaments, well designed by Mr. Redding himself, have been capi- 
tally cut by Mr. Baxter: some of them are specimens of mingled 
brightness and colour. 


— 





A Cyprus Wrearn, ror THE GRAvEs oF YounG Persons. By Tur 
Rev. Jonn Bruce. Lonpon: Hamitron, Apams & Co. 


A very pretty child of the annual school, who, though it bears a 
somewhat sombre name, flaunts it in green and gold, like a very faéry. 
The selections are skilfully and tastefully made, the illustrations real 
and appropriate, the type clear and beautiful, the price cheap.— What 
can critic say more? 


—_——_ 


Tue Recess. A Serio-Comic Tour tn THE Hepripes. LONGMAN. 


Tuts is a sort of work we do not like. The subject being truth, 
admits not of that levity of handling with which the Author has 
treated it. This objection is great, and, in our opinion, decisive. 

We wish Mr. Fag, rather than have written such a work during 
his “recess,” had lain and tuned his pipe, as our friend of the 
“ Heliotrope” says, 

“ —__sub tegmine fagi.” 





Tue Royar Marriner, &c. &c. By Cuarues Doyne Siuvuery, Esa. 
Lonpon: SmiruH AND ELpER. 


Mr. Stuuery is favourably known by the world in his “ Citadel 
of the Lake,” “Eldred of Erin,” and many sweet lyrical pieces, 
which have “ sparkled their day” in the annuals and other ephemerals. 
The present is a bold attempt to embody, by means of verse, the 
naval scenes in which our most August Sovereign bore his part 
Mr. Sillery has acquitted himself with much spirit and occasional 
glimpses of pure poésie. This part, however, although it forms the 
name of the book, occupies but some eighth part of its bulk. A whole 
host of “ etc.etc.” complete the volume to the tuneof near five hundred 
pages. Some of the sonnets are very beautiful. The publishers have 
done their part well. The volume has a regal crown, and a flag as 
large as oriflamme emblazoned on its exterior, which is appropriately 
covered with “true blue.” 


IMAGINATIVE Brograpuy. By Sir Egerton Brypces Barr. 
2 Vous. Footscar 8vo. SAUNDERS AND OTTLEY. 
Ir is somewhat late in the day to subject the writings of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges to the freezing ordeal of strict criticism. He must not 
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be meted with the measure of ordinary men. At the head of a school 
of his own founding he stands alone, and even his faults of style seem 
in our eyes as but lesser beauties. For depth of imagination, power- 
ful conception of character, and intense nervousness of expression, he 
has few, if any, equals in the language. He is never stiff nor pom- 
pous. He is all easy expression and familiarity. The style of his 
writings may be placed in opposition to Johnson’s ; although he lacks 
the terseness and knowledge of the world peculiar to the colossal 
moralist. 

The Author of “ Mary de Clifford” commenced his literary reign 
more than half a century ago, and his maiden production is yet in our 
esteem as fresh as Spring. His “ Censoria Literari” is still to us the 
inexhaustible mine of information it always has been, We thank him, 
too, for his editions of the “Theatrum Poetarum,” and of Collins— 
they stand on our shelves duly honoured. 

It is delicious to read Sir Egerton’s familiar Colloquial Essays. 
The nineteenth century passes away, and we converse on terms of 
brotherhood with the splendid galaxy of talent that thronged the 
senates, and dignified the courts of the days of other years. We see 
them not, “as in a glass, darkly,” but the “ very thoughts and intents 
of their hearts” are developed to us by his keen and delicate pen. We 
observe his Autobiography is announced among our forthcoming no- 
velties. It must be one of the most racy treats that has yet been given 
to the world. Much adventure we do not look for. Sir Egerton has 
been somewhat of a fireside author; but the bitter experiences and 
disappointments of a high and lofty heart will form a history, and af- 
ford a lesson from which all may profit. 

In the work before us, an idea, en passant, similar to the imaginary 
conversations of Savage Landor, but treated with finer skill. Sir 
Egerton has displayed all the qualifications for which we have just 
given him credit, in an especial manner. We are admirers of Collins 
and Gray, and Raleigh and Falkland, and like their conversation 
passing well from the pen of Brydges. That between Gray and 
Walpole is admirably managed. ‘To each dialogue the Author has 
prefixed a short biographical account of what their lives might have 
been ; thus filling up, in a pleasing manner, the wide gaps in the vraz 
lives of these “ children of light.” We would adopt them as real if 
we dared, so true and unsophisticated do they appear. 

It has long been our notion that Sir Egerton is, in an eminent de- 
gree, qualified for continuing, from the days of Johnson to the present 
era, the Critical Lives of the English Poets. Such a work has long 
been wanted, and we know not where we could discover a more fitting 
Biographer. The brilliant chain, beginning with the stern lexico- 
grapher himself, and ending with Tur Last Mrnstret, would form 
a work second only to that of which it is an idea. 

We dismiss these volumes to the public with a full confidence that 
they will have a long and a popular career. It is some relief to turn 
from the vapid trash that is daily forced upon our nauseating palates 
to the sterling effusions of a “lion of literature ;” and for two hours’ 
high pleasure we subscribe ourselves Sir Egerton’s obliged debtor. 
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Ture Works or Ropert Burns. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Vou. Il. Cocurane ANp M‘Crone. 


Tue second volume of this highly popular work contains the 
oems chronologically arranged to the year 1787—the year when 
leak misfortune was about driving the Poet to drive slaves; the me- 

morable year, too, when, in lieu of “herding “black cattle,” he became 
the admired of al] admirers in Edinburgh. The notes which are ap- 
pended to each poem by the Editor, fully bear out our assertion that 
he alone is the fittest to achieve the task he has undertaken. Com- 
bining much that is original, and much that is skilfully selected from 
the eminent men who have successively illustrated the works of Burns, 
Mr. Cunningham has interwoven many excellent anecdotes, told in 
his own racy manner. Take for example the following note to one of 


Burns’ serious pieces—a somewhat inappropriate place for it by the 
way :— 


“It is related in our Scottish legends that a wayfaring Irishman took 
shelter, one stormy night, in a farmer’s house, just as the household struck 
up the ninetieth psalm, some say the hundred and nineteenth—in family 
worship. The stranger, ignorant of the devotional turn of his host, ima- 
gined the psalm to be sung in honour of his coming—in short, a weicome. 
He sat and heard it to an end, and then said, ‘ Merry be your heart good 
man ; that’s a long song, and a good song ; and, by way of requital, I shall 
give 3 you a touch of Brian O’ Linn,” 


Rich and varied as the new matter is, however, we are all impa- 
tience to get Cunningham among the Sones—there he will be in his 
glory. T he sound of Scotland’s thousand streams, the waving of her 
woods, the roar of her cataracts, the pleasant stillness of her hills, the 
fragrance of her harvest fields—all come over our full heart as we 
listen to the immortal strains of him whose name is now imperishably 
linked with his native land. 


-_-——o 


Romance or History. Francr.—By Leireu Rireniz. Vou I— 
Buti anp Cuurron. 

In mere reprints of books it is only necessary to notice their pub- 
lication, and when the work is nearly got up to welcome it as it de- 
serves. We have before spoken of the graceful manner in which 
Messrs. Bull and Churton have brought the volumes of Mr. Neele’s 
“ England,” before the public. Leitch Ritchie’s French romances 
now follow, and are illustrated as beautifully as we could wish, by 
Thomas Landseer. The merits of Mr. Ritchie are well known, and 
years back we spoke of his labours warmly, and we are pleased, now 
to think through the good opinion of the public that we did so justly. 





MemoriaAts or A Tour 1n Greece. By A. M. Mitnes. Mason. 


Mr. Miunss has ushered his name before the world, as a poetical 
travellist, and seems to boast that he can give his feelings forth both 
in prose and verse, with equal rapidity. We do not wonder at the 
ease with which he writes—for not allowing himself to be fettered in 
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rhymes, he has given his poetical sentiments, in the blank verse of 
our colleges, which is no more Miltonian, or Wordsworthian, than 
the braying of an ass is the sound of the trumpet. It may be a pleas- 
ing diversion, to write such works for one’s own gratification, but the 
world cares little for that which may please one. The public taste 
should be sought after if public purchasers are wanted: We must 
confess however that we would sooner re-read Mr. Milnes’s book, 
than read fifty pages of any of the American travels which the world 


has of late been deluged with. 


Hisrory or Romance. Epirep sy Lerrcen Rircnte. Tae 
Baronet. By Miss Junra Corner. SmitruH anp ELper. 


Tus very excellent work still progresses successfully, indeed the 
name of the editor is a sufficient guarantee for the ability of the un- 
dertaking.—The present volume is by a lady, with whose name we 
are not very well acquainted ; but if we may judge from this speci- 
men of her labours, she is ambitious to be recognized as the cham- 
pion of her sex, against a very insignificant foe. She has heard of a 
certain class of sceptics, who sneer at the perfection of woman as a 
fable, and magnifying the infidels into a more imposing class than 
they are, kindly undertakes their conversion by a very pleasant nar- 
rative, wherein, though she does not spare them for the heinousness 
of their errors, she promotes their happiness by seducing them from 
their disbelief. Miss Julia Corner is evidently an amiable anti-Mal- 
thusian, who, we should be glad to see pitted against the philosophy 
of Miss Martineau. She is evidently no exclusive in matters of 
the heart ; in that, she is a radical to all intents and purposes; her 
theory of perfection is woman, and her greatest happiness principle 
is matrimony. She has many heroes and many heroines, the latter, 
with the exception of one to prove the rule, are all virtuous, and 
kind and lovely. She marries them all, and kinder still, she pro- 
vides them each with a “ comfortable independence.” 

The scapegrace among the gentlemen is the “‘ Baronet” himself, one 
Sir Charles Freemantle. He is a sort of Tremaine, though his heresy 
is a less serious cast; but who by the gentle medium of romantic 
correspondence aided afterwards by beautiful eyes, and a half-flirting 
half sentimental tongue, is brought to a recantation of his errors with 
regard to women, and is fairly, and pleasantly noosed in the halter of 
matrimony. There is one little faux pas in the shape of a run-away- 
match, between a Portuguese count, and a girl of seventeen ; but 
then the parties are so young, and so good and so handsome, and 
run-away matches are really so scarce now-a-days, no money stirring 
to pay the post-boys, that the young people are very readily forgiven, 
and a comfortable allowance settled upon them for their spirit. To 
sum up, we have been much amused with the book ; but we beg to 
assure Miss Julia Corner, that the moral conveyed is, as far as regards 
ourselves, a work of supererogation. The infallibility of the sex has 
been very long with us a favorite doctrine, and we regard with little 
short of orthodox bigotry, the pagan who maintains a contrary faith. 
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Apams’ Roman Antiquities. New Epirion, witna 100 Ixuus- 
TRATIONS. TEGG. 


We welcome the appearance of such a work as Adams’ Roman 
Antiquities, in a cheap and elegant form, cordially. Before the pub- 
lication of this edition, the book came not within the power of self- 
possession of every school-boy, it is now so cheaply produced, that 
every student should add it to his stock of books, however small. 
The editor has availed himself of Neighburgh’s Roman History, Hen- 
derson on Ancient Views, Blair on the Roman Slavery, and many 
others, and inwoven much of their information into the notes, making 
it more complete, and by an extensive index more valuable. There 
are 100 engravings to the volume. 


Tue Frouics or Puck. 3 vols. BuLu anp CHurRTon. 


Tuis is a work on which some of the wise ones may feel inclined 
to look suspiciously, who dole out praise by some glimmering con- 
ception they may have of utility, or measure genius by a mystified 
standard of moral fitness peculiarly their own. Of a more mercurial 
vein, we are delighted to see an author step out of the hacknied ways 
of modern imaginative literature, avoiding alike its puerile philosophy 
and its false, sickening, exaggerated sentiment. We are glad to meet 
with one who can quit for a time the scenes of this work-a-day world 
to dwell in the realms of his own fancy, or revel in the magical crea- 
tions of a mighty master. The works of such amind must go hand in 
hand with poetry and painting, and if not appreciated by the multi- 
tude, will always find admirers among persons of taste and refinement. 

The volumes in question are founded upon the adventures of a 
frolicksome sprite, whose existence was formerly believed by most of 
the nations of Europe—known by different appellations, but recog- 
nized as the same by its peculiar characteristics. In England it has 
been domesticated for ages as Robin Goodfellow, and was conspi- 
cuous in all sorts of mishievous conspiracies against old and young— 
the aged crone in her chimney corner, or the maiden at her churn. 
In fact, Master Robin was one of those useful individuals in every 
establishment whose shoulders were broad enough to bear the blame 
of every casualty ; but who, according to the best authorities, would 
not unfrequently revenge him in his own peculiar way if unjustly 
taxed with souring beer or spoiling the churning. 

This facetious little gentleman, having been re-christened by 
Shakespeare, Puck, is the hero of the work, and is introduced to us 
by the author, contriving and executing a manceuvre against the 
the Queen of Fairyland, by pelting her somewhat severely with a 
hail-storm ; for which unseasonable offence, notwithstanding the 
good offices of King Oberon his master, he is banished from the 
court until he can solve her majesty the following riddle :—“ What is 
it that most pleases woman? To find a fitting reply to this enigma, 
Puck sojourns for sqme time upon the earth, and makes use of his 
elfin power to play a few pranks, which are divided into four dis- 
tinct tales, and called by our author “ Frolics.” During this time, 
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the sprite addresses himself particularly to the sex ; and, fresh from 
such pleasant experience, he returns joyfully to the court of King 
Oberon with the following resolution to the queen’s enigma—and to 
our ideas, as the ‘‘ simple-minded monarch’’ himself observed, “ he 
needed not have travelled far or long for it.” 


** Be she young, or be she old, 
Warpt, or formed in beauty’s mould ; 
Be she widow, wife, or maid, 

By whatever temper swayed, 

W oman’s master-passion still 

Is—to have her soverign will.” 


The author very judiciously dedicates his work to Mr. Alderman 
Now, therein evincing a very shrewd and discriminating judgment, 
it being but just to shew what consideration we can to those whose 
present favour we solicit ; but we think he might have spoken in 
terms of less acerbity of “ Prince Postrerity,” at whose hands we 
are bold to say he is not likely to receive any ill turn, seeing the 
small probability of their ever becoming acquainted ; these three 
volumes, pleasant and refreshing though they are, will travel but a 
short distance on the road to cultivate so remote a connexion. 

Our author further says, that the tales, “ whether good, or bad, or 
only indifferent, it will hardly be denied they are original.” Now 
that is not altogether so clear to us. The fairy world, with its king 
and queen, was already made to his hand—his hero is Shakspeare’s 
own. He has given no new attribute to the “ tiny people’—has 
painted them with no new colouring. Their potations of honey-dew, 
and lodgings in cowslip bells, have been pictured by other travellers ; 
indeed, their “ language, manners, and customs,” and their “ domes- 
tic regulations,” have been given us from the “ very best authorities.” 
The author has not added to our stock of knowledge on those interest- 
ing subjects. The plot of his work is a fac-simile of the Peri in 
« Lalla Rookh,” and the enigma to be propounded is as “ old as the 
hills.” We have heard it scores of times in the nursery, and that is 
many years ago. Having therein the materials found to his hands, 
it is not such a tax upon the imagination of so talented a writer as 
Mr. George Soane, to produce from them three volumes of sufficient 
interest, independently of the questionable claim to originality. 
That other writers have not preceded him in the path which he has 
chosen, might perhaps have proceeded from diffidency—from a want of 
cofindence in their own powers to follow so closely in the footsteps of so 
mighty a master in one of his most beautiful excursions—a weakness, 
which, fortunately for us, our author is free from—but certainly from 
no want of knowledge of the capabilities of the subject. 

We make these remarks with no spirit of detraction from the merits 
of Mr. Soane’s work, or in contradiction to our already expressed 
opinion ; we sincerely congratulate the author on his boldness and 
his talent, and are delighted to bear testimeny to the success with 
which he has wrought this very pleasant fiction. 
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Sones AND PorEMs By Cuarutes Mackay. Small 8vo. pp. 124 
CocHRANE AND M‘CRrone. 


Mr. Mackay, in his preface, tells us rather unnecessarily that the 
“era of Poesy is not past,” truly, we never thought it was ; but if we 
really had entertained so heterodox a doctrine, his little book would 
have gone far to convince us to the contrary. Mr. Mackay is not a 
mere rhymer—he is a poet, and when time shall have matured his 
faculties, we hope to see the rich harvest, of which his present work 
is but the forerunner. His songs are sweet and exquistely musical, 
and his other pieces by no means lack the grand requisites of imagi- 
nation—truth to nature and smoothness of ver-sification. 

The book is dedicated to the Guardians of the Caledonian Asylum ; 
and they, no doubt, will encourage the real talent of the author, who, 
we believe, was educated in that Institution. 

There are many passages we would fain quote, but our space is 
limited. The following bears its own music with it: 


AURORA. 


Tne morn gets up with sparkling eye, 
And a cheek like a hawthorn berry, 
And sendeth her herald to the sky, 
To twitter his song so merry: 
He’s the eldest born 
Of his mother Morn, 
And his voice is shrill and jolly: 
And what saith he, 
That herald free— 
Philosophy, mirth, or folly ? 


’Tis Wisdom’s voice, though it speak in mirth, 
"Tis a wise, wise lay—ah, very ! 
And he calls on all in air and earth 
To join in his song so merry: 
He saith that health 
Is better than weaith, 
And cheerfulness better than sorrow ; 
Calling on sloth, 
If it prize them both, 
To rise with the sun to-morrow. 


These are the words of his mother Morn, 
The hunter hears him singing, 
And winds a blast on his mountain horn, 
Till he sets the wild woods ringing : 
Aud this is the lay ’ 
Of the lark so gay, 
With his voice so shrill and merry ; 
When Morn doth rise 
With her sparkling eyes, 
And her cheek like the hawthorn berry. 
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Tom CrinGue’s Loc. 2 vols. Biackwoop, EpinsurGu. 


WE have to apologize to Thomas Cringle, Gent. for not having 
noticed his delightful work earlier. Indeed, if he makes allowances 
for the hours of merry laughter which he has created for his readers, 
added to those in which he leaves them sad, no doubt he will accept 
our apology. Tom Cringle’s Log is a work that teems with poetry, 
humour, and pathos. There are innumerable passages that would do 
credit to Washington Irving; amongst such we will name the “ Death, 
of the Pirate’s Leman.” Where, in the name of immortal poetry, 
did’st thou Tom Cringle gather that image of the lizard, butterfly, 
and serpent? We suspect that some superior divinity has been stir- 
ring within thee,and raising thy mind beyond the inspiration of grog. 





DuncomBr’s ActTiInG EDITION oF THE Britisu THEATRE. 


« The Yeoman’s Daughter,” “ Nabob for an Hour,” and “ Turning 
the Tables,” have been sent to us, being the recent numbers of this 
series of acting pieces. It is not our intention to discuss the merit of 
these dramas ; our object in noticing them is to give our honest praise 
for the extreme neatness with which they are got up. The edition 
is immeasurably superior to the same class of publications printed by 
Cumberland ; and has not the blots of ignorance and self-sufficiency 
which are prefixed, in the way of “remarks,” to his collection. In- 
stead of the impertince of a foolish editor—and, by the way, drama- 
tists musts must be a very meek-hearted race to endure the specula- 
lations of such a wiseacre as his lucubrations delineate him—we have 
the Prefaces of the authors themselves; which, as in the instances 
before us, are by no means the least attractive parts of the book. If 
the present collection continue, as of late, to be enriched by sterling 
novelties, it must shortly become the only edition for the play-goer. 
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FINE ARTS, &c. 


Tue British Institution has opened with almost unaccustomed 
splendour, and Callcott and Landseer flourish in all their strength 
and bloom. We were pleased and gratified with our visit. 

Mr. Major's last number is especially good—indeed, we may add, 
perfect. It is the cheapest of these monthly galleries, whether of 
graces or beauties. 

Another part of the Illustrations of Modern Sculpture is just pub- 
lished ; the Falconer, after Carew, is an able copy of a noble statue. 
We were never pleased with Westmacott’s Distressed Mother—in the 
Abbey it looks bad, and the engraving has not bettered it. 

In our next we will endeavour to do justice to many more works, 
some of great merit. 

The Diorama has opened this season with two new views ; one the 
Ruins of Fontain Abbey by Moonlight; the other, part of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Denis. Both are pictures of considerable merit ; but, we 
speak it with all tenderness, not equal to some of their predecessors. 

In the first place, there is a lack of interest, not local, but dramatic 
interest in both. The recollections of our infancy has peopled the 
Abbey with Robin Hood and the “ Curtal Friar,”—with Scarlet and 
Little John; and their place is but ill supplied with the modern 
star-gazer watching an eclipse of the moon. By-the-by, this said 
eclipse savours mightily of quackery. We have never, indeed, even 
amongst the best specimens of Vandermeer, seen a moonlight per- 
fectly to our mind. They are all too ambitious of effect ; and if the 
commonest scenes of nature defy the pencil, what can be expected 
when the great revolutions of the heavens are made the subject of 
pictorial representation? We know not either for what end the doors 
opening into artificial light are introduced, unless it be for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the breadth of effect, and carrying the eye away 
to the extremities of the picture instead of leading it to the principal 
object, opposed to the first principles of art. 

The cathedral pleases us much more. The general effect is very 
striking and true ; but here we should have been more satisfied had 
some groups of figures connected with its historical recollections been 
introduced. Besides, what an opportunity of colour might it not 
have afforded the painter. The want of something of this kind is not 
made up by the introduction of the organ. But we fear much that 
the time is come when the principles of good taste must give way to 
extravagance and trick. 

We wish, too, the horizon had been placed lower, or the seats of the 
spectators higher. As it is, the pavement is not so flat as it ought to 
be. Perhaps we are hypercritical ; where there is so much to admire 
we regret the more that there should be any thing to offend. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mr. Bulwer’s new production, “ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” has just ap- 
peared. We have not received it, so we can offer no opinion of its merits. 

Mrs. Jameson, the authoress of ** Characteristics of Woman,” is about to 
publish her ** Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad.” 

‘The new novel from the pen of the author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” is 
to be entitied ** The Hamiltons.” 

Captain Marryat's second edition of “* Peter Simple.” 

** Cleone, a Tale of Married Life,” by Mrs. Leman Grimstone, author of 
** Woman's Love,” &c. 

* Education Reform ; or, the Necessity and Practicability of a Comprehen- 
sive System of National Education.” By ‘Thomas Wyse, jun., Esq., late M.P. 
for the county of Tipperary. 

In the press, * ‘The Geography of Sacred History Considered,” &c. By 
Charles T. Beke, Esq., in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Miss Hill, whose translatiofi of Corinne for the Standard Novels met so fa- 
vourable a reception, has in the press a work entitled * Brother Tragedians.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. 8S. Memes, of Edinburgh, has just completed his * Life of 
Cowper.” 

Mr. Holman, the celebrated Blind Traveller, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion the first volume of his “* Voyage round the World,” including ‘Travels in 
Africa, Asia, Australasia, America, &c. 

Mr. Sillery, the Author of “ Vallery, or the Citadel of the Lake,” &c. has 
just completed his new Work, entitled ‘* The Royal Mariner. 

The third volume of ** The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion” is now completed. 

* Sea-Wolf.” A work under this singular title, will form the eleventh 
volume of the Library of Romance. 

The third Fasciculus of the New Journal of ‘“ Medico-Chirurgical Know- 
ledge,” has just arrived from Paris, and will be published on the 5th instant, 

The numerous interesting Plates intended to illustrate Mr. Walker’s valua- 
ble new Work—“ Physiognomy founded on Physiology,” being now completed 
the volume will be published early in March. 

A volume, containing vivid portraitures of the more prominent personages 
who figured in the first struggles of the Reformers, more especially at the 
French Court, will shortly appear, under the title of ‘ Catherine de Medici, 
or the Rival Faiths.” 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has just completed the second volume of his excel- 
lent Miscellany of * Natural History.” 

“'The Protestant,” a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary, will appear in a 
few days, forming the seventh volume of the new and uniform edition of Mrs. 
Bray’s Historical novels, now publishing in monthly volumes. 

* The Rival Sisters ;”’ a Tate of Love and Sorrow, with other Poems, will 
appear early in March. 

Mrs. Siddons left by will to Thomas Campbell (author of ** The Pleasures of 
Hope”) all her Diaries and Memoranda, for the express purpose of writing her 
Life, upon which the Poet has been occupied ever since her decease. He has 
just completed his interesting task, and the work may be expected to be through 
the press in the course of the ensuing month. 

A pamphlet entitled “ The Bread Tax Exposed, being a word addressed to 
Agriculturalists and Manufacturers on the Corn Laws,” has just met and 
we doubt not will tend much to the dissipation of error that prevails respecting 
the policy of removing the most obnoxious of imposts. “ The Bread Tax Ex- 
posed,” is written in a style the very antithesis of unintelligence. Its argu- 
ments are vigourous and conclusive ; its statistics ample and satisfactory ; and 
its whole arrangement at once perspicuous and concise. For the sum of 2d. the 
reader will be more caliehtanel by this little tract than any similar priced pub- 
lication we have met with. 
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Miss Pardoe is preparing a new edition of her “ Traits and Traditions of 
Portugal.” 

Sir Egerton Brydges’ new biographical work, on an original “plan, has just 
appeared, entitled “ Imaginative Biography.” 

. ? . . - > 

A work on flowers will appear on the Ist of March, entitled “ The Language 
of flowers,”’ with plates, coloured after nature. 

Mr. Lodge’s * Peerage,” a new edition for 1834. 

lhe author of 6 Hampden in the Nineteenth Century,” has in the press a 
pamphlet, entitled * ‘The Critics Criticised.” 


, 


AGRICULTURAL RERORT. 





Comparep with the last two, and in the moist climate of South Wales 
the last three, the present has fortunately proved a dry month ; not how- 
ever sufficiently so, for our heavy lands which are even yet in a state ren- 
dering it impossible to work them to any very hopeful purpose. In fact, 
many farmers of such soils, eager to get forward after so long a delay, have 
trusted the seed to sodden earth most inauspiciously ; for though the old 
and lately prevailing opinion, in favour of early sowing generally, be ra- 
tional and well grounded, a fit state of the soil for the operation must be 
pre-supposed ; we have ever found that, in such seasons, delay is to be 
be preferred to over waste. In all low and moist parts of the island, very 
considerable damage has been suffered from the floods and storms of wind. 
Our light and sandy soils have escaped the greater part of this misfor- 
tune, as not requiring so early and much labour, and being in a state to 
receive the earliest culture. In the most exposed situations, considerable 
breadth of land prepared ‘or whezgt, could not be sown in the regular 
season, nor has she been in a fit state since, for the reception of wheat 
seed. 

The few days lately past have been most encouraging for drying the 
soil and preparing it for cultivation ; indeed, in the last week or two there 
has been some improvement in those which preceded them, and this good 
has been eagerly taken advantage of by the farmers ; but making the best 
use of it, we must have a late seed season for the heavy lands, and that 
which is worse and worse still, as exceeding former years, the seed will 
almost be universally be committed to land choked up with weeds and 
and rubbish of every description. We remarked in our last that, the 
wheats generally had during this season, escaped that prematurity com- 
monly styled winter pirch ; but we have no longer that boast to make, 
for the extreme mildness of the weather since has caused them to make 
such powerful shoots as to clothe those on fine and forward lands most 
particularly with the luxuriance and verdure of April, for green goose- 
berries graced the table in various parts of England in the last week of 
January. Certainly, few such seasons as the present are in recollection. 

We are all well aware, but unable to remedy the lamentable impending 
consequence, should spring prove cold and ungenial. There has, however, 
been no complaints generally of the appearance of the wheats, the lands 
being sufficiently full of plants and those strong and healthy. Bean setting 
and sowin peas, our earliest seed crops, have been going on briskly, so 
soon as the weather permitted and in a favourable year ought to be 
finished in February. Oats and barley follow, with seeds and the other 
early spring crops; indeed, it is said that, in every part of the country, 
thereis a greater appearance of activity and expedition, than has been 
witnessed for years, the late parliamentary engagement of Minister to let 
well alone, filling the minds of farmers with a cheerful confidence. It will 
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be recollected by our readers that we, previous to the meeting of parlia- 
ment, vouched for these resolutions of Ministers on informations we received 
from that which we know to be the best authority. In truth and common 
sense, the very idea of government acceding to the plan of a free trade in 
corn, under existing circumstances, is supremely ridiculous—they cannot do 
it—nor would any Ministers, unqualified for bedlam, make the attempt. 
We are as sanguine advocates for free trade in corn and every other 
commodity, as the most enthusiastic partisans can be ; but even precious 
stones may be bought too dear ; and it is ethically somewhat too much, to 
sacrifice nearly the whole body of the present farming tenantry, by way of 
a bonne bouche, and for the benefit of their successors. Down with all 
superfluous and corrupt taxation, and then up with free trade, say we— 
we will then challenge all the world at cheap corn growing. The farmers 
stoutly deny the accusation of monopoly. The price of wheat has long 
been stationary, kept down by an inordinate home supply, which has pro- 
produced meager stack yards in every part of the country ; but should a 
foreign demand ensue, the price must rise considerably, as the quantities 
which can be spared from the Continent are by no means abundant,—and 
whence the demand for Russia, where the crops have failed to a great 
extent, must be supplied. We shall be enlightened on this important 


point two or three months hence by the then appearance of our own crops. 


The hop trade seems reviving ; somewhat more money is asked and given. 
The prices of live stock and wool have made some amendment for the de- 
pression in the products of the soil, but the care of sheep is still unfortu- 
nate, and must ever be so under a continued moisture of atmosphere. Not 
only the health of the sheep has been morbidly affected, but the unseasona- 
ble warmth of the winter has produced a premature breed of ticks, which, 
constantly annoying the sheep with their bites, has stimulated them to roll 
in the mud and dirt, to the soiling and considerable damage of their wool. 
The general demand for wool has advanced the price per stone, of long 
woolled sheep, to an equality with that of the South Downs. In the early 


‘part of the lambing season, there was unfortunately considerable loss, both 


in lambs and ewes; at present, we have better hopes. All turnips, Swedes 
equally with the common, have been for some time running toseed, in 
course, affording no nourishment thence our chief independence is on hay 
which is fortunately very plentiful. 

Other horrible cases of incendiarism have occurred since our last, and it 
has been too often heard from the mouths of our country labourers, that 
to such threatning acts they have owed the allotments of land bestowed 
uponthem. This surely ought to induce particular caution in those who 
bestow these allotments. 

The dead markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lbs.—Beef, 2s. 4d. to 
3s. 8d.; Mutton, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 10d.: Veal, 3s. 1d., 5s-2d.; Pork, 3s. to 
4s. 4d.; best dairy, 5s. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 38s., 60s. ; Barley, 21s., 29s. ; Oats, 16s., 24s. 
London Loaf, 4lbs., fine bread, 8}d. ; Hay, 55s. to 80s. ; Clover ditto, 70s. 

95s. ; Straw, 28s. to 35s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals in the Pool, 15s. to 18s. 6d. per ton ; delivered to 
the consumer at an additional expense of 9d. to 12d. per ton. 

Middlesex, Feb. 24. 
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